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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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MEITROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 





EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. ; 
Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 


the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Promineat among them are: 

Dup.ey Buck, Grorce H. Greene, 
Apert R. Parsons, Currorp A. ScumipT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas, Roperts, Jr., 

Department, L. A. Russecr, 
Harry Rowe SuHFitey, Erevxa Urasst, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
$2” Send for Circular. 


H, W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


The Janke Conservatory of Music 


708 Lexington Ave., near 57th St. 


RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 


The Janké Keyboard will be taught by Messrs. 
Hansmann and Robert Gebler. 
Demonstrations free from 11 to12 a. m. and 3 to4 p.m. 
Janké Pianos for sale at the Conservatory. 
Pupils can practice at the Conservatory. 
Catt or ADDRESS 


EMIL K. WINKLER, 


708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 





Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 


are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Covuriar, 25 &. 14th Street. 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocel Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singiag in English ; 
Address 244 Sixth ave., New York, 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano. Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 16: West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
WoLrsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


Mux. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, : 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 





A FARINI'S 


Musica. Stupio—Vocat, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church 


Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory 
will accept private — in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co, 
as Union Square, New York, 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d St., New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 10s East 82d st., New York. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

‘ 118 East 17th Street, New York. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mux. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th St., New York. 











WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
100 East Eighty-first Street, New York 





W. J. LAVIN, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concert. Address care of 


L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





Catalogue mailed 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirRTUVe60, 
Will accept engagements for C »ncerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Erost Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 


Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
1088 Park Avenue, New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Celebrated COURT PIANIST 
ALFRED SORMANN 


is prepared to accept advanced pupils 
from the United States. The most ap- 
proved methods taught. Address 


ALFRED SORMANN, 
Bisenacher Str. Sb, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 








N. B.—Finest references irom well-known 
Americans. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
Residence 305 West 14th Street, New York. 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Uuion Square, New York, 





Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA'S 





A SEMINARY FOR 


Conservatory of Music, 


COMBINED WITH 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


MUSIC TEACHERS, 





Professor SCHARWENKA. 


HE CONSERVATORY occupies the most spacious apartments and Concert 
Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 
building Potsdamer Str., No. 21 A. 

Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director’s employment of the 
very best of prominent artists only as teachers. 
ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 





PIA 


Compositions. The same bound | 23- 
in one volume. 24. 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
7,8and9. Each containing 15 
Marches. The same bound in 
one volume. 
10, 11 and 12. 
Gavottes, &c, 
in one volume. 


26, 


Each containing 16 
The same bound | 27. 





In one volume, bound. 


NOVELLO, EWER & GO, NEWYORK and LONDON. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


NOFORTE ALBUMS. senriorb"tovns. 


No. BAOH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No, A. ©. MACKENZIE, 
1,2and3. Each containing 20] 20. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. . Sixty-five National S 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 6-9. » 8 v htohh — gate 
in one volume. 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13). 33. Sixty-six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. ances. 
4,5and6, Each containing 24 J. REBINBERGER. id —— ae esos 


Seven Compositions. 
Eleven Compositions, 
25. Seven Compositions. 

In one volume. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
A Juvenile Album (Duets). 

J. MOSCHELES. 
Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. 

acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. 
28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. 


; GOMWHIEER. acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume. 
16. Eight Scottish Airs, Duets. In one volume. 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. OKSAR CUI. 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compositions. 44. Thirteen Compositions. 
18, Nine Compositions. 30. Ten Compositions, 45. Seven Compositions. 
19. Ten Compositions. 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 


In one volume. 
Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


In one volume. 


RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. 


38. Fifty Hungarian National 
Songs. 


ANATOLE LIADOFF. 
Eight Compositions. 

Four Compositions. 

Seven Compositions. 


In one volume. 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Tracuer, 
118 East o6th Street, New York. 


MMB. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 








CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructo . 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano anp Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Bulow. 


$125 and upward a year (soo marks). 


Solingen ; Conductor Tureck at Wlirzburg, &c., &c, 





19 East 16th Street, New York, 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Sondershansen, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert, Annual dues: 
Vocal Department, $50; Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 
Many renowned artists were educated in this conservatory, among them: Mittelhiiuser, leading 
tenor at Mannheim; Kolipfer, first basso Leipsic Opera House; Siebert, tenor at Posen Theatre; Riecken, 
first baritone Opera House, Berne; Miss Fritze, contralto at the Opera, Strassburg ; Music Director Hoffman, 
Prospectus gratis. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of Bedford Musical Society ; Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
A K, NGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Nulien, Os to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in‘crmation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, Actinc Director. 


H.C. SILVESTRE 


First Prize Gold Medal, Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 188%, 








MAKER OF 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND CELLOS, 


Specialty of Fine Repairing. 


Constantly on hand instruments of cele- 
brated Italian make. Sold with written 


guaranty, 
PURE STRINGS AND GENUINE 
BOWS. 
20 Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniére. 


(Vis-a-vis le Conservatoire), 


PARIS, FHANCE, 


THE ViRGI PRACTICE 


20 





CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


_ Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by wr f other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers apd 
schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
12 Eastr7th Street, New York City. 

















ae LOWENDALL STAR Wo 


Rk 
BERLIN, SO., ¢ 
Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


GRAND CONCERT 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of Imitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Muasi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS On 
appiication to the above address. 




























GHE Wustcar Gouri 


—A WEEKLY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE MUSIC TRADES, 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
—= No. 576. —— 


Subscription (ineluding postage) invariably in advance, 
Yearly, $4.00 ; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents, 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING: SEE TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
t or money order, 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERS 


Editors and Proprietors, 


HEIM, 
JAMES G. HUNEKER, } 


HARRY O, BROWN. ¢ Associate Epitors, 
Offices: No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York, 
WESTERN Office : Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 236 State-st., 
Manager. a Be 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 68 BrOperstrasse, Lerrsic. 


a — — 


NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the Pictures of the Sollowing named 
artists will be sent, Prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars Sor each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua Marchesi 
Henry Mason 


i Lucca 
aon Eien Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 
Ichi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 


Johann Sebastian Bach L.G. Gottschalk 
a Antoine de Kontski 
2 S. B. Mills 


Mrs. A. C, 
Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 


- H. Hahn 

homas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Louis Gaertner Stagno 
Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Theodore Thomas Charles F, Tretbar 


Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk--2 


\ Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Murio-Celli engremont C. A. Cappa 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi Montegriffo 
James T. Whelan. Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm S. G. Pratt. 
Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

naldi Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 
Geistinger Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 
Fursch-Madi—2 oseff erranti 
Catherine Lewis Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 


Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 


Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 


Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’Ernesti _ 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 


Friedrich yon Flotow Julius Rietz Michael Banner 
Franz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Penfield 
Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
William Courtney Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 

osef Staudig! Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 

{om Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 


Georges Bizet 

John A, Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
‘arrie Hun-King 

Pauline l’Allemand 


Carl Retter 

George Gemiindea: 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab) 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 


Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavaliee 
Clarence Eddy 

Franz Abt 

Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 


C. Mortimer Wiske 

- O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 

Edvard Grie, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 


Hans von Billow Haydn Monument 


Eugen d’ Albert 
f Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 


Lilli Lehmann 


William Candidus Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
ranz Kneisel Samuel S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 


Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-F oerster 
Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 


Franz Rummel Christine Dossert 
Blanche Stone Barton Dora Henninges 
Amy Sherwin A.A. er 
Thomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann 
C. Jos. Brambach Charles Fradel 





Henry Schradieck Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 

ue . Rhodes Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
ilhelm Gericke D. Burmeister-Petersen Pasdeloup 

Frank Taft Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 

C. M. Von Weber August Hyllested Maud Powell 

Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 

Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka osef Hofmann 

Charles Rehm Heinrich Boetel indel 

Harold Randolph . E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 

Minnie V. Vandeveer Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 


Gustav A. Kerker 


Jennie Dutton 1 
enry Duzensj 


Adele Aus der Ohe 
Walter J. Hall 


Karl Klindworth 


Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Helen D. Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid! 


Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Lou.s Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 


Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R, Chapman 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 


Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
{edith Graves 





W. L. Blumenschein Neally Stevens ermann Ebeling 
Leonard Labatt Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
Albert Venino A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 
igeet Rheinberger Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild Attalie Claire 

ax Bendix Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Helene von Doenhoft Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Adolf Jensen Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Hans Richter Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff ’. J. Lavin 
Emil Fischer Felix Mott! Niels W. Gade 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Obrstrim Hermann Levi 
E. S. Bonelli Mamie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
Stavenhagen C.F. Chickering peorge H. Chickering 
Arrigo Boito Villiers Stanford John C. Fillmore 
Paul von Janko Louis C, Elson Helene C. Livingstone 
Carl Schroeder Anna Mooney-Burch M. J. Niedzielski 
John Lund Mr. and Mrs, Alves Franz Wilczek 
Edmund C, Stanton Ritter-Goetze Alfred Sormann 


Adele Lewing 


Heinrich Gudehus 
Pauline Schieller-Haag 


ane Luria 
Charlotte Huhn 


‘arl Busch, 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. | 






















R. JAMES w, MORRISSEY, in his announcements 
fora spring season of opera in English, Says: 
be the leading artist 


HOSE people who were speculating as toa possible 
T change of music at Brighton Beach next sum- 
mer can now rest assured, for Mr, Seid] signed a con- 
tract last Thursday for ten weeks of concerts begin- 
ning June 27, 


M 


“Mrs. Pauline L’Allemand wil] 
of the season.” 


In direct Opposition to this latter statement comes 








Mr. Seid! gets $10,000, to us a notice from Mrs. L’Allemand’s Manager, the 

Wagner again at the seaside, Deo gratias / ever truthful Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, which reads as 
= follows : 

HAT most learned music critic, Mr. Gustavus Pauline L’ Allemand, the well-known Soprano, has arrived in this city 


ay to Europe, where she is engaged to 
Vienna, Frankfort and Berlin, 


latter statement is 
can there. 


- . j | from San Francisco on her w appear 
in his rey lew of | in a number of star performances in 


We have ascertained that the 


Stein, of the « Staats Zeitung,” 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra concert last Sunday 
i ‘ “Mr. de Pachmann Played the Mendelssohn the correct one, and as for the former we 
D minor concerto most beautifully,” Considering | fore only exclaim: Q tempora, O Morrissey! 
the fact that the Mozart and Mendelssohn D minor t ry 
Piano concertos have nothing in common but the key - 
and the initial letter of their respective composers | T 
the mistake seems an almost inexcusable one, But | 
then it may just be possible that Mr. Stein did not | of « Lohengrin i : 
have the program with him when he concocted that | event rather in the light of 
criticism, and that is a sufficient excuse for a critic of | of a so-called succes @estime ( 
Mr. Stein's calibre. Next time, stick to your program, | to a fiasco d’estime) t! 
, and these things will not happen, CouRIER’s private correspon¢ 

following report of the proceedings : 


met with a brilliant reception, 
away without any unpleasantness, 
| Unsatisfactory performance and many misconceptions 
on the part of the conductor, the 
act to act, and after the rousing 
nthusiasm reached such a pitch that a repe- 
episode was insisted ul At 
single hisser made 


York 


ance 


HE meagre cable reports which reached New 

a fortnight ago regarding the first perform 
at Rouen presented the memorable 
a semi-failure, or at least 
which is equivalent 
1an otherwise, Try MUSICAL 
lent, however, sends the 
Lohengrin ’ 


Ss 


old man 





The evening passed 
Walter Damrosch literature | 
for those who still believe that THE MUSICAL 
CourIER is alone in its disbelief of his faculties as a 
conductor. The excerpt is taken from last week's | 
| “Independent,” and refers to the performance of | 
“Carmen,” which was criticised at length in our issue 
of last Wednesday : 


hestral score, that 
invertebrate, 


ERE is some more In spite of an 


applause grew from 
prelude to the third 
act the e 
tition of this stirring 
| the close of the performance one 


himself obnoxious, but his single handed 


0N, 


inimitable masterpiece, was demonstra- 


feeble conduc ting of Mr. 


largely ruined in its effects by the 1} tl lated bli itl 

- ¢ "ere , > elate wi ‘ re 
Damrosch. There was no refinement, no Precision, no firmness, hei tion was answerec ry 1€ elatec public with a per 
chorus sang execrably, act by act, scene by scene, with only trifling ex- | fect Ovation of enthusiastic applause, The entire 
ceptions where Bizet's music is so clear and lovely that it cannot be Paris press and musica] public were present, and of 


| 
| Worst of all, the or: 


slaughtered, Orchestrally and chorally it was a most melancholy repre- 
sentation, and Hizet’s genius well might have called out in each act, with | 
“A guiltless death | die.”’ The opera was handsomely 

Scenery are very slight mitigation of so un- 
happy an ensemble performance. Within a few days Mr. Damrosch has 
publicly disclaimed the responsibility for so wretched a performance, and 
charged Mrs. Hauk with the burden of its failure. We can deduct her 
liberties with tempi or her conduct at rehearsal without affecting greatly 
the blame for such leadership. 


well 


French Wagnerites, artists as as 
The evening was decisive for the fate of 
Rumors of hostile demonstra- 
in the city all day, and the 


y policemen, 


course the 
littérateurs, 
Wagner in France. 
tions had been current 
opera house therefore w 
but they found no cause for action.” 


- Desdemona,”’ 
Staged. But costumes and 


as Surrounded | 





Mee KE... 1. STEVENSON has the foll 


Evening Sun:” 


re 


HE editorial columns of the « World” have never Owing bit of 

been distinguished for either literary or political | 
acumen, but when in these Same columns an artistic 
question is handled a jumble is inevitably the result. 
The most absurd errors are committed simply because 
the young man who was given the Space to attack 
music in general and Wagner in Particular is the one 
young man in the world who Should have been writing 
up that Bleecker-st. fire. But then Colonel Cockerill 
cannot be responsible for everything that gets into 
his department, hence we are constrained to con- 
done the offense of the writer of the editorial called 
“ Discordant Critics,” Is unanimity a final test after 
all, weask? That there are shades of opinion per- 
fectly in comprehensible to the « World” writer we 
well know ; but then it is asking too much after al] 
from a young man who has a badge that admits him 
within fire lines to know the infinitudes of music 
and music criticism, particularly that branch that re- 
lates to Wagner music, 


HE London “Figaro” 
for the vernacular, as 
lowing: 

In the evening the Bach Choir gave their second concert, the program 
being devoted exclusively to the music of the Leipsic cantor, It included 
a‘ Partita” for violin, played by Dr. Joachim, and the concerto for violin 
and two flutes played by the same master, in association with Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Tootwell. The choral numbers were two of the church cantata 
and the eight part motet, ‘Sing Unto the Lord,” which has more than 
once before been rendered by this choir. The church cantatas were: 
“Oewiges Feuer” (a reduced adaptation of a wedding cantata) and 
“My Spirit is in Heaviness,”” The last was effectually disguised under its 
Teutonic title, and was, absurdly enough, sung in German, a tongue 
which, as pronounced by some of the vocal soloists and the chorus, would 
Probably have been totally incomprehensible to the average Branden- 
burger, Providing that a proper English version be available, or, at any 
rate, a better one than was printed in the book of words, it would cer- 
tainly be advisable for British vocalists to Stick to the vernacular, 

Yes, it indeed would have been, 

The time has been long coming, but we hope after 
Mr. Abbey’s Italian experiment next season that it will] 
arrive and that English will be the tongue of our 
operatic stage, 

Opera in English is, we know, a shibboleth with a 
certain set in this city, and if we are sick of the term 
it is because it has become Synonymous with 
“ Martha,” « Bohemian Girl” and other intellectual 
gems of the Morrissey English Opera Company, 

Let us have English by all means, but let the music 


that matches it be good music, 


wisdom in the « 
different musical Societies of this town 
y by the number for each 
not by merely the 


It would bea Sensible idea if the 
| would announce their concerts simp] 
from the beginning of the organization's public work : 
number belonging to an entertainment only in a Particula 
It would be a more concise record. It would bea relief from the stereo- 
typed, space taking, clumsy phraseolog The system 
now followed no longer needs the excuse that it reminds Patrons of a con- 
cert series how many or how few concerts are in hand for them before the 
last. It is not as extended and perfect a record as the other and it is 
fraught with tiresome repetition, Besides this, are there not pleasing sug- 
gestions of antiquity and of success during honored years in alluding to 
the eightieth or the 250th concert of a musical society? Does it not bring 
up the past, longer or shorter, before the mind, besides being a better 
chronological memorandum? The idea is to be commended, we think, on 
the score of its common sense, commended to both the old Organizations or 
to new ones now Preparing to start into life. Abolish or let alone the sea- 
son system of numbering, and announce concerts in Series, after the fashion 
of the old Roman decrees, according to the a, vu. C., and in a direct reckon- 
ing from an organization’s outset into work, 


This is common sense, consequently we were sur- 
prised to find in the Same issue, anent a criticism of 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” the following bit of misinfor- 
mation : 


The orchestra made its usual Strong work of what is the life 
“ Tristan,” the instrumental Score, a good deal of which sounds 
perimental orchestration of a most lugubrious or noisy sort, 


Shades of Berlioz! If « Tristan ” js experimental 
orchestration what then are most of the compositions 
of the present day? “Tristan und Isolde " is a master- 
piece of orchestral coloring, and we refer Mr. Ste 
son to Berlioz, who, though he confessed his inabili- 
ty to decipher the musical meaning of the prelude, 
acknowledged the work as a gem of orchestration. 


T 


young Mr, Damrosch, 
by co-operating politically and 
general scheme to kil] off German opera at the Me 
politan Opera House created a veritable cyclone in 
musical and other circles. It was treated by various 
daily papers in various ways, and we submit a few of 
the comments made, 

The « Daily Continent ” of the 28th Says: 

THE Story or A Dark Prior, 

A sensation in the musical world has been Sprung by THe M;, 
Courier, of this town, which has discovered that the So-called wreck of 
German Opera at the Metropolitan Opera House is the result of a deep and 
dark plot. Politics, finances and family affairs are beautifully mingled in 
the mysterious scheme, great men are involved in it, and altogether it 
would form an excellent subject fora five act tragedy or for one of the 


one, counted 


fr winter's series, 


y now nec esSary. 















and soul of 
like ex- 


is fighting the good fight 
is evidenced by the fol- 


ven- 








MR. BLAINE DOING HIS DUTY, 
HE editorial in last week's Musical CouRIER on 
Mr. Blaine’s influence in Saving his son-in-law, 
from the loss of social prestige 
diplomatically in the 
tro- 
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‘Evening Post’s’’ tariff extras. It appears that the beneficiary of the 


Covrter’s plot is young Mr. Walter Damrosch, and the way in which 





well-known public characters have been jeopardizing their reputations in 
Mr. Blaine, who, as everybody knows, is 
concerned in all the plots that are plotted nowadays, and is also Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s father in-law, seems to have been the arch conspirator. We learn 
with horror that he bribed Mr. Carnegie, by means of a $3,000,000 contract 
for the navy, to put up a $50,000 orchestral fund and join in his nefarious 
Mr 


but let that pass 





his interest is simply reckless. 









schemes. Just what Blaine has to do with navy contracts is not 







stated ; Then our machiavellian Secretary of State gave 


Mr 


not reveal the horrid conspiracy 





Whitelaw Reid the French mission on condition that his paper should 





The next men to be bribed, coerced or 






"therwise disposed of were Messrs. William C. Whitney, Cornelius Van- 
Jerbilt 
then the plot 
walk, its Italian rival established on the stage of the Metropolitan and 





and George Henry Warren. This, of course, was easily done, and 





was sprung. German opera was thrown out on the side_ 





young Mr. Damrosch installed as conductor 
Why this col 
$4,000,000 Government contracts were mere pawns, should be waged over 





ssal game cf intrigue, in which foreign missions and 
mparatively insignificant an affair as the baton ata New York opera 


use we do not know It strikes us that Mr. Blaine might have savec 

mself a great deal of trouble and aggrandized his son-in-law far more ef- 
fectually by giving him a few contracts and missions, instead of bestowing 
thers in orderto make him conductor of Mr. Abbey’s company. 


them on «¢ 


This humorous treatment of a serious question is 
the cheapest method of avoiding discussion, and is ac- 
Many 
papers treat all musical subjects on that basis, 


cepted as evidence of ignorance of the subject. 


laily 


agner, 


rhe same sophistry is applied by the «Commercial 





Advertiser,” a paper which appears to aim higher 

i | 

than many other dailies, but which, in this instance, | 
also begs the question. It says: 

$s now maintained that Secretary Blaine has connived with ex- 

etary Whitney verthrow the German opera, and with the con- 

ance of Andrew Carnegie to save from the wreck son-in-law Walter 

Damroscl It pleasant to see two opposing administrations bound | 

er by such indissoluble ties 
Che new daily, the “Recorder,” gives its readers a 


better view of the situation, and 





vith intelligence by stating : 
It wasa veritable bombshell that Tuk Musica. Courier exploded in the 
rm cal camp this week, when it asserted that young Mr. Walter | 
Damrosch by adog inthe manger policy, brought about the down- 
ot German opera in this city. 
One who is not in the thick of the fight cannot appreciate its fierceness 
\ r g to Tuk Musicat Courier, Mr. Blaine, father-in-law of Walter 


, is actually taking a hand in our musical Donnybrook, and the 
Italian opera next 


bod 
ebo 


rhe 
they managed to secure the following replies to their 


y 


“World” put its interviewers on the trail, and 















jucries : 
i 
Mr. Ex nd ¢ Stanton laughed heartily when questioned as to his 
views upon the subject. “I do not care to place myself in a position 
where I can be raked by a cross fire from both parties,"’ he said; ** I can- 
afford to express any opinion upon the matter.”’ 
Mr. Morris Reno could not be found 
Mr, Walter Damrosch, the chief figure in this musical drama, was seen | 
t his home, No. 72 West Seventieth-st. When asked if he had read the 
10ted above he said 
N I quit reading that paper some time ago. It is utterly irrespon 
sible 
Mr. Damrosch then read the arraignment carefully through, after which 
juplicated Mr. Stanton's action by indulging in a good laugh 
Such statements,” he said, ‘“‘ are not worth areply. They are too | 
r u $ The idea of Mr. Blaine, who is Mr. Harrison’s Secretary of 
te, niving with Mr. William C. Whitney, who was Mr. Cleveland's 
eta f the Navy, for the downfall of German opera in Now York is 
at 1 to be sol y regarded by any sane man. I do not trade in | 
way upon the fact that I am Mr. Blaine’s son-in-law. I require no 
port from anyone but the public. It is only the great mass of opera 
rs wh praise or blame I heed, and as long as they are satisfied with 
rk—and I have heard no complaints, so far—they will come to the 
era 
As to the ppression of the German opera by any one or two men the 
ea is absurd Alth this article is libelous I would hesitate 
iw over it, simply because Ihave no time to waste upon such 
senseless philandering. 1 cannot tell yet, however, what I may do They | 
e $50,000 orchestral fund Mr. Carnegie’s. Now, the truth is that | 
Mr. Carnegie 1s only one of a dozen subscribers tothe fund. ‘ As far as 
Mr. Abbey being’selected as the medium to screen the plot’ is concerned, } 
Mr. Abbey himself will testify that he came to Mr. Stanton early last | spring 
g with a scheme for Italian operain New York. Neither Mr. Blaine 
anyt y else has wrecked German opera 
Mr. Stanton is, as usual, non-committal, and Mr. 


Reno, like our old friend Rindskopf, ‘could not be 


foun Young Mr. Damrosch indulged in a good 
augh, and tried to explain away the subject by at- 
tempting to create the inference that a social or 
art question need be divided on political lines, when, 


her they refer to the organ grinder or to Bach or |} 


treats the subject | 


season, which spellsin turn bankruptcy for | 


politics when politics are not necessary to help along 
a scheme such as assisting a relative, or particularly 
the husband of a daughter, out of a dilemma. And 
who blames Blaine for it? Is it not his duty to come 
to the rescue in a case of this kind? Can anyone ex- 
pect him to remain deaf to such appeals as would 
emanate from his own child in behalf of her hus- 
band? Nonsense. Mr. Blaine was doing his duty, 
and as he has no interest in opera or music, one way 
or the other, the probable effect of wrecking German 
opera never entered his mind so long as he could 
save his son-in-law from the impending humiliation, 
for of opera would have 
| marked the final dismissal of young Mr. Damrosch 





another season German 
| from the anomalous position of assistant or “ associ- 
| ate’ conductor, and with that dismissal such loss of 
prestige as would have staggered any attempt to 
place him at the head of a large permanent orchestra 


| 

| 

| and a $50,000 guarantee fund. 

| The whole plan and its execution are too trans- 
| parent; the relations as known from the tally-ho 
| drive through Scotland of Carnegie, with Blaine and 
Damrosch, in 1888, when regular dispatches from the 
| party were published here during the session of the 
| Republican National Convention at Chicago; the 
motherly interest shown Mrs. 
brought about the match between Miss Blaine and 


by Carnegie, who 


and the social position gained 


Damrosch, by the 


| Carnegies by means of the active interest taken by 


| ; 
Mr. oratorio 


Carnegie in the musical associations, 
and symphony societies—for Mr. Carnegie, despite 
| his wealth, was not a factor in the world of the 400— 
| all these conditions and their relations make it all 
sufficiently plain not to require any elucidation fur- 
ther than the mere statement of the same. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s paper, the “ Tribune,” has had 
an excellent musical department, under the egis of 
| Mr. H. E, Krehbiel, who has lately signified to the 
| management that, despite orders from the chief 
| source, he could not conscientiously praise young Mr. 
Damrosch’s work. Mr. Krehbiel 
| from writing anything about young Damrosch, and 


has been relieved 


| the notices in the « Tribune” are becoming fulsome, 


|as they naturally would. Are there any unsophisti- 
| cated Gothamites who believe that Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
the owner of the “ Tribune,” the friend of Blaine and 
| his appointee, is ignorant of this change of front, and 
| that it is made spontaneously because young Dam- 
| rosch has suddenly loomed up as a competent leader ? 
| In view of these conditions the following notice in 
j the New York “Times,” referring to THE MUSICAL 
| COURIER editorial of last week on Blaine, gives cause 
| for reflection : 

} oo“ The story,”’ says the ** Times,”’ “*has been industriously circulated in 


the last two cr three days to the effect that one prominent musical critic 


was to be muzzled by the editor of his paper. This result was to be 
According to this same 


To those who 


achieved through the exercise of social influence. 
story influence was being brought to bear on other papers 
have no prejudices nor social and political influence to combat, these foolish 
stories are amusing, especially when their_absurd details are taken into 





consideration.” 


Does our esteemed contemporary propose to assert 
| that zo social influence has been and is at work? Is 
there anything so very amusing about all this in- 
fluence, social, financial, political, &c.? Are we living 
in an Arcadia where childlike innocence has taken the 
place of serious and comprehensive and active co- 
operation for the attainment of certain ends that 
from interests interwoven in multifarious 
forms, and are rushing forward under powerful im- 
pulses toward well defined purposes and aims ? 

How small a rdle music plays in these stupendous 
schemes is shown by the levity with which this dis- 
closure has been treated, and yet when we all come 
to analyze it we shall find that young Mr, Damrosch’s 


social prestige, which had to be saved by his father- 





as a matter of fact and of history, politics do not 
into these questions. Mr. Blaine and Mr. Gor- 
Mr. 


Democrat, 


enter 


man, Blaine and Henry G, Davis, also a yeies 


is a 


are directors in West Virginia coal and 
° | 
Blaine man of broad, | 


Mr. 
To him the politics of an opponent | 


railroad companies. 
reciprocal views. 


ire of 1 hindrance, particularly when he can 


iQ 


utilize them or him for his own ends. Because Mr, 


Wm. C. Whitney was at one time Secretary of the 
Navy he does,not escape Mr. Blaine’s horizon of 
possibilities for usefulness. For a diplomat like 


Mr. Blaine, Mr. Whitney's politics may be most ac- 


ceptable and preferable to those of a Republican in a 





social case like the one under discussion. 


not draw the 








Moreover, Mr. Blaine would line at 





| The meeting of last Sunday at the Metropolitan 


in-law, wrecked German opera in New York city for 


the time being. 





THE CLUB FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE. 
HE social music club is beginning to take shape 
and the prospects are that New York will soon 
have an institution where all persons concerned and 
interested in music will meet on common ground. 


Opera House was attended by many influential 
musical people, and Mr. Rudolph Aronson’s name 
was added to the list of temporary officers as treas- 
urer of the organization. 


tion and by-laws, John A. Kamping, chairman ; Wal- 
ter J. Hall, L. Oesterle, J. Travis Quigg, E. Agramonte, 
F, De Rialp, and J. W. Suffern ; organization and offi- 
cers, H. Wallerstein, chairman; J. F. von der Heide, 
Alfred Veit, Otto Floersheim, Walter Damrosch, Alex- 
ander Lambert and Anton Seidl; on location, Lucien G. 
Chaffin, chairman ; Edgar S. Werner, G. W. Prignitz, 
Samuel Sosnovsky, Philip Horneck, Jesse Williams 
and Charles S. Lederer; press, J. Solomons, chairman ; 
J. P. Jackson, M. A, Levy, H. E. Krehbiel, L. Fuenk- 
enstein, A. Wenman and W. D. Moffett. 

The next meeting is to take place at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on March 15. Applicants for mem- 
bership can address the temporary secretary, Mr. 
Americo Gori, 50 East Twenty-ninth-st. 








THE RACONTEUR. 





Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren resolut zu leben.—Goethe. 
Nothing is beautiful but the truth. —Voltaire. 
HE air was full of excitement, and I must 
confess the newspapers did little at the time to quell 
popular agitation ; indeed, many of the false rumors that 
gained popular currency could be traced directly to an or- 
gan whose interests were notoriously those of the Adminis 
tration. The Government troops had not as yet been 
called out, but it was tacitly understood that they slept on 
their arms, and consequently were in readiness for any 
emergency. Secretary of War Redfield Proctor was in 
Washington, and was in communication with the heads of 
the department, so all that could be done was being done, 
though the worst was apprehended. 

New York was, so late dispatches announced, in a state 
of siege, and would have to capitulate if relief were not 
soon at hand, for her internal food supplies were fast giv- 
ing out, and people were eating cat meat—that is, all those 
who did not play the fiddle. 

Some occult sympathy prevented those sensitive violin 
players from partaking of feline food, and their loss was 
the muncipality’s gain. 

It was war tothe knife; the Wagnerites had declared 
that young Mr. Damrosch had to go, and the anti-Wagner- 
ites in their turn asserted that Wagner was no good, that 
Bellini was a god, and that young Mr. Damrosch was his 
only prophet. Hostilities began. Sir Thomas Byrnes did 
all he could to check the battle, but it grew too hot for 
clubs of his valiant Milesian henchmen. New 
York was a scene of woe, her children were mowed down 
by cannon, barricades filled Broadway, the hospitals 
were gorged with victims of street fights, and every man 
gazed askance at his neighbor, and it was a case of under 


even the 


which king do you serve? 

The scenes of ’93 were repeated, and near the public guil- 
lotines bands of infuriated women sang, as they knitted, the 
Spinning Chorus fron the ‘* Flying Dutchman.” 

Many an unfortunate anti-Wagnerite heard this chorus 
as his head fell into the executioner’s basket. 

The nation was aghast, the Government was supine. 

They were so dazed by the suddenness of the catastrophe 
that they made no effort whatever to check the unholy 
fratricidal war. 

Finally the adherents of Wagner drove their enemies 
across the Hariem. 

It was a bloody rout, but one that soon proved serious 
for the victors. 

The whilom vanquished withdrew to the environs of Mott 
Haven and levied the whole country side, and by diligence 
and appealing to the fanaticism of the Italians who were 
working on the aqueduct they managed to recruit an army 
of some 56,000 strong, and thus it came to pass that Gotham 
was beleaguered. 

The situation was one indeed to ponder. 
rison, who had been suffering from a severe attack of colic, 
caught while playing seven-up with Baby McKee_and Lije 
Halford, was confined to bed with nothing to console him 
but Castoria (children, you know, cry for it), and his groaning 
conscience. J. G. Blaine, the able Secretary of State, was 
fishing in Behring Straits on the large steel Government 
cruiser Reciprocity. Young Mr. Damrosch was outside 
of the walls of New York, armed to the teeth, determined to 
do or die, and everything was at sixes and sevens, Your 
veracious chronicler doth aver that things would have 
terminated fatally to the interests of the great republic if it 
were not for the prudence and foresight of Private Secretary 
Halford. 

That famous sifieur was cleaning the President’s boots 
and whistling softly to himself the Xein-motiv, when he 
heard a querulous voice say: ‘‘ Lije, bring me my slippers 
and some tea.” 

He hurriedly hastened to obey this presidential com- 
mission and nearly ran into the arms of a beautiful ap- 
pearing young man, who saws ceremony had almost rushed 


President Har- 


into presidential precincts. . 
‘* Where is my father?’ exclaimed the beautiful ap- 





The following committees were appointed by the 
chairman for the purpose of organization : Constitu- | 


pearing young man. ‘‘ Where is Mr. Blaine?” 
Mr. Halford recognized young Mr. Damrosch, and bidding 
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him to be quiet he whispered, ‘‘ Fishing—Behring Straits, 
you know.”’ 

“Jehovah! at sucha time. Howcould he !’’ passionately 
exclaimed the young Napoleon of conductors. 

He continued, ‘‘I have issued a call for a cabinet 
meeting—you must tell Ben to be there to-night.” 

And leaving Halford too surprised to whistle he strode 
Mr. Halford then informed the President 
head of the 
Why 


haughtily forth. 
who had called and his mission, and the 
United States Government sobbed like a child. 
shouldn’t he? He knew his powerlessness. 

The Government was Damrosched! That night, in a large 
well lighted apartment in the White House, there assembled 
a group of grave men to discuss the alarming situation. 
Mr. Blaine was absent, but young Mr. Damrosch more 
than represented him. John Wanamaker, Secretary Foster, 
Secretary of War Proctor, Secretary of Navy Benj. W. 
Tracy, Secretary of the Interior John W. Noble were there, 
and for extra counsel, United States Attorney General 
W. H. H. Miller. 

The President was there, and so was Baby McKee (of 
course), and a large tortoise shell cat and Mr. Halford. It 
was a great meeting. 

The pros and cons of active war were discussed, but Mr. 
Wanamaker counseled peace—he had just opened a large 
stock of lawn shirtings cheap, and internecine war would 
play hob with his profits. 

All had their say, even the cat, and then young Mr. Dam- 
rosch arose, and in his best Berkeley Lyceum voice ad- 
dressed those present : 

‘* As Moses led the peoples of Israel,’’ he said purringly, 
‘‘into the promised land, so I will lead the bigoted and 
stiff necked peoples of Gotham away from the Seidlian 
desert, into the pleasant lands of Philistiaand Mendelssohn. 
I am a very young man, I know, butlook at the size of my 
head-—my hat, I mean. Look at whatI have accomplished. 

‘*T never read musical weeklies ; I have no time ; I let Mr. 
Reno do that ; hence his present attack of pleurisy; but I 
lecture on Wagner and reveal how learned Iam. There is 
one way to settle the present crisis, Ben (excuse my famili- 
arity, but if you on/y would listen to me and let that baby 
pull the cat’s tail if he wishes to). There is, as I said be- 
fore, Ben, but one way to settle this matter. I need not 
represent to you the gravity of affairs. 

‘* New York is starving. Her finest are all dead or worse— 
drunk—and a half hundred thousand infuriated Donizettians 
are charging down on the city. The land supplies are cut 
off; our gunboats guard the Battery ; so the poor inhabi- 
tants of that most unhappy city must perish. 

‘*Say but the word, Ben, and it will stop.”’ 

There was a dreadful stillness as young Mr. Damrosch 
fixed the President with his glittering eye ; the other was 
fixed on the dial of his watch. 

‘*What is it, Walter?’’ said Ben. 

‘*Make me President of the United States, and let me 
conduct the Italian opera next season and in twenty-four 
hours everything will be as still as a Philadelphia Sunday. 
If you don’t’’—and the speaker’s voice rang out hard 
and cold, with latent threats lurking in its texture. The 
cabinet didn’t even wait to hear Ben’s reply, but embraced 
young Mr. Damrosch and hurried him out of the room with 
acclamations of delight and fealty for the newly crowned 
President. 

Ben fell into the fireplace and fainted. 

The tortoise shell cat calmly smiled at Baby McKee, and 
the shadows lengthened, and then a clock hard by struck 
11, followed by the muffled cry of asentinel on the Poto- 
mac, ‘‘All’s well! All’s well!”’ 

The moon peeped around the corner, winked at a church 
steeple, and Washington, pulling the covers up to its ears, 
slept. 

¥ 5 > 

Now to business. Did you see Mielke in the second 
act of ‘Tristan’’ last Wednesday night? Well, if you 
didn’t you missed great things. She sang well enough to 
be sure, but I wrote her a postal suggesting plain everyday 
mosquito netting. It is effective and besides would suit the 
open air forest scene, for doubtless there were mosquitoes 
in ‘* Tristan,” although there are no flies on it that I am 
aware of. 

- . . 
I have heard more ideal performances, for of course 
‘Tristan ’’ without Lilli Lehmann is to New York almost 
as bad as ‘*Hamlet”’ with ‘‘Hamlet” left out. 

But it is such a gorgeous epic of love that minor details 
escape in the grand cosmic throb of the whole work. It 
must have angered Seidl excessively to be interrupted by 
that silly vacant laugh in Box 3 just in the ‘‘ Liebestod.”’ 
He said something aloud that sounded suspiciously like a 
swear word—in German, of course—and I don’t blame him ; 
do you? 

I am sorry to say the opera was badly attended at both 
performances. 

* s * 

Krehbiel, of the « Tribune,” gave his first lecture last 
week at the assembly rooms of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and eloquently discoursed of lyric drama and Wag- 





ner’s art work, and literally perspired interesting facts for 
two hours. Miss Van and Mr. Huss furnished the musical 
illustrations. 

An enraged organ grinder played fast and furiously, ‘La 
Donna e Mobile”? in Thirty-ninth-st., but Mr. Abbey’s 
efforts to blight the young Wagnerian buds at Mr. Krehbiel’s 
lecture were unavailing, 

He was to have spoken about 
afternoon, same place and hour. 


‘‘Parsifal’’ yesterday 


* 
* * 


Somebody says that Christian Fritsch, the well- 
known tenor, is often mistaken for Ward McAllister, the 
well. known—what is he well known for ?—oh, yes! the well- 
known author of ‘* How to cook on 400 a year.” 

How is this, Mr. Fritsch ? Has Mrs. Thurber been harbor- 
ing a society man unawares at her thriving conservatory? 


* 
. = 


I missed the beautiful Mozart D minor piano con- 
certo at the Nikisch concert the other night, but I heard 
Pachmann play some encores. He played technically 
wonderful, but a screen really would have been a wise 
intervention of his manager. Behind a screen Pachmann’s 
playing would have sounded lovely and his odious man- 
nerisms would not have annoyed the audience. 


= i x 

But then the night was warm, people were bored 
and a little pianistic mimicry seemed to tickle them. Cer- 
tainly the funny little virtuoso fooled them to the top of 
their bent. I hear that in Boston he actually had the man 
who turned over for him to place the concerto (Chopin, I 
think) upside down so that he might smile and shrug his 
shoulders at the audience. 

He is a perfect treasure to a piano house, and I advise 
Mr. Gildemeester not to let him go, for not only does he get 
the best tone I ever heard from his piano but attracts audi- 
ences by these self same eccentricities. 

* - * 

There was not much Anacreonic wine in Cherubini’s 
overture, and the woven paces of that sylvan poem in 
green ‘‘ Waldweben ”’ were not magical under Nikisch. 

The lassitude of the night told on all, but I enjoyed the 
Brahms symphony in D all the same. 

* a * 

Everybody knows Mortimer Wiske, or, as he is 
familiarly known, ‘* Morty.’’ Well, Mr. Wiske gave a con- 
cert—a concert devoted entirely to American composers— 
Monday night of last week in Brooklyn. I won’t print the 
list, it is too long, almost as long as the concert, and that 
took up the major portion of three hours. Nearly all the 
composers were Brooklynites, and I learn that there are at 
present in the City of Churches some 3,650 composers who 
were left in the cold. Mr. Wiske could have dropped some 
of the names on his program with advantage, both as to 
quality of music and time wasted. What, for example, 
could be more thrilling than J. M. Loretz, Jr.’s overture to 
the ‘*Black Prophet,’’ particularly that episode that de- 
scribes the ‘‘distant tramps of the army ?’’ I feel like say- 
ing: ‘* What doth it profit a manto gaina big audience and 
pen such music?”’ Mr. Frederick Brandeis, who was effec- 
tually concealed on the program as ‘ Frederick Brandies 
(think of it, Brooklynites, Wiske and Brandies, and you such 


” 


a temperance town!), presented a composition called 

‘*Humpty Dumpty Funeral March,” but all the king’s men 
could not persuade me that Mr. Brandeis was not under the 
influence of the creator of ‘‘ Faust’? when he evolved the 
march, which was very badly played. 

Mr. Phelps conducted his ‘‘ Slave Girl’s Dream ”’ from his 
symphony, and then Minnehaha Hauk tried to sing ‘ Elsa’s 
Dream,’’ but it turned out to be a mere nightmare induced 
by musical indigestion. 

Robert Thallon’s ‘‘ Evening,Song ’’ for string orchestra was 
a very pretty bit of musical writing, warmly orchestrated. 
The ‘‘ Beethoven of Brooklyn ’”’ is rapidly earning his title. 

Mr. Thompson, a tenor, sang @ song by Mr. C. H. Dana, 
‘*Salve Regina.’”” I wished he hadn’t. The audience dis- 
agreed with me, and he was the lion of the evening. 

Harry Rowe Shelley’s new violinconcerto did not prove a 
disappointment, despite the not opaque orchestration. But 
Ihear that the rehearsal was so bad that the composer in- 
sisted on a half dozen men not playing atall. It was played 
in splendid fashion by Miss Maud Powell. The work ought 
to be boiled down. The first movement is diffuse, but it 
gives ample opportunity for display to the solo instrument. 

The work is in G minor, the andantino a very pretty 
theme in E, and the last movement fluctuates between A 
minor-major. It has all the restless tonality of the mod- 
ern school, but Shelley does not throw form overboard. I 
want to hear it again with a bigger orchestra. Dudley 
Buck had a romanza for four French horns and orchestra, 
which carried me back to the days of Handel and his water 
music. 

[I wasn’t there, of course, but I have read of it.] 

Mr. Carl Fique, one of Brooklyn’s best pianists, played 
some variations on a theme in A minor from Bach’s ‘ Christ 





mas Cantata,”” which would have sounded to better advan- 
tage in a chamber concert. 

They were scholarly and well played. 

Then the redoubtable Americo Gori arose, girded his 
loins and conducted his prize ‘‘Herald’’ waltzes (or are 
they the honorable mention ones ?). 

They, too, were out of place in a serious program, but they 
lightened up the gloom. Otto Floersheim’s ‘* Consolation - 
Its poetical characteristics were of course 


you all know. 
Max Bendix 


wanting, for the orchestra were played out. 
conducted his brother Theodore’s clever ‘‘ Tarantella,’’ and 
Minnehaha Hauk made a show of herself singing ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home ”’ and the ‘‘ Suwanee River’’ and accompany- 
And such an accompaniment! Of course she 


ing herself. 
The house was packed, 


took off her gloves each time. 
Morty Wiske made money, the critics got mad and every- 
body talked. 

Don’t do it again, Mr. Wiske. 
the critic’s brain. 


It is too great a strain on 


sa 
Mrs. Hauk carries with her as a talisman a piece of 
rope cut from the noose that choked a murderer in the 
Tombs five years ago. I won’t say anything, but after last 
Saturday’s ‘‘Carmen”’ I feel like offering advice to Mrs. 
Hauk on the subject of that rope and its uses. 


* 
—_ = 


Yvette Guilbert is the rage in Paris at present. 
is slim, has green eyes, reddish hair, can’t sing, but chants. 
She is very ‘‘fin de siécle’’ and the town is mad about 


She 


her. 
>: 
. + 


Mr. Elwell has been making an ass of himself again, 
in a Brooklyn paper, about the New York music critics. 
But why record a diurnal occurrence ? 


« 
* . 


The Musicians’ Club had a formal meeting last 


Sunday afternoon at the 
Things are beginning to take shape. 
Zeisler and Miss Amy Fay, two indefatigable pianists, were 
at the meeting, and I had the extremely unpleasant duty of 
informing them that no ladies were to be in the club. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


Fanny Bloomfield- 


Naturally they were indignant and at once entered a 
protest. 
I carried it in with the help of two other members, and it 
fell with the usual dull thud on the consciences of all present. 
Who knows? But I will not anticipate. 


. 
+ * 


I hear weird reports about “Carmen ” last Saturday 


afternoon. 

The ‘‘toreador’’ was not so much afraid of bulls, but 
snakes. 

Was it ‘‘ Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa,’’ dear Reichmann ? 








The Britting Concert. 


_. the successes of the concert season 


may be set down the concert of Miss Anna M. Brit 


ting, which took place February 26 at Steinway Hall before 
a large and fashionable audience. 

Miss Britting is a pupil of Mr. Reinhold L. Herman, and 
possesses a soprano voice of pure sympathetic quality and 
considerable compass, which she handles with artistic skill, 
as shown in her excellent rendition of Gounod’s aria from 
Van der Stucken’s ‘‘ Moonlight,”’ 
” L’Addio,” by 


This latter, as well as Miss 


the ‘‘Queen of Sheba,”’ 

Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Serenata, 
Nicolai, with Mr. Wm. Rieger. 
Dora V. Becker, the gifted violinist, contributed a good share 
to the success of the concert. Miss Emilie Mueller was the 
solo pianist of the evening, and played a Chopin *‘ Scherzo”’ 
and Liszt’s ‘‘Au Lac de Wallenstedt ’’ and ‘* La Campanella ”’ 
(Paganini) superbly. This young lady is the head teacher 
of music at Miss Sewell’s well-known seminary in Spring- 
field, Mass., and her playing, unerring technic, correct 
phrasing and masterly use of the pedal simply delighted the 


and her duetto * 


audience and stamped Miss Mueller as a gifted pianist. 





Miss Emma Heckle’s Concert. 
HIS event took 


February 24, the charming 
seats 400 persons, and the corridor being crowded by a 
thoroughly musical and artistic audience. Miss Heckle, 
who has studied with Professor Julius Hey, at Berlin, Ger- 
many, for nearly two years, has made great progress, and is 


Steinway Hall, 


parlor, which 


place at 
concert 


certainly quite an acquisition to the New York concert halls, 
singing her various selections with great taste, expression 
and purity of intonation, and showing a voice of rare 
volume and sympathetic quality. 

She was assisted by Mr. Max Bendix, the violin virtuoso, 
and Mr. Leopold Winkler, pianist, both of whom acquitted 
themselves admirably, and Mr. Joseph Lynde, baritone, 
who sang well. We were much pleased with Mr. Robert 
Thallon’s admirable accompaniments, which greatly con- 
tributed to the excellent performances of the evening. 
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PERSONALS. 


= o———— 





MIELKE.—We present to our readers this week a 
capital likeness of that most excellent artist Antonia Mielke, 
of House. Mrs. 


Mielke’s work during the season has been admirable, distin- 






prima donna the Metropolitan Opera 






guished for musical sincerity and dramatic force. 





EMANUEL MOOR NOT AN ENGLISHMAN.—Our es- 


teemed contemporary the London ‘ Figaro” has the fol- 






lowing item on the production of Emanuel Moor’s sonata 





for ’cello and piano, in London : 
‘At the Popular Concert on Saturday Schubert’s octet 






was repeated by Lady Hallé and the party who performed it 
early in the spring. Mr. Schénberger and Mr. Piatti intro- 
duced a new sonata in C minor by Mr. Emanuel Moor, a 
Hungarian composer of twenty-seven. The sonata is, per- 
haps, the least inspired work which we have heard at the 
a long time, despite the melodic 


Popular Concerts for 


beauty of the slow movement. Mr. Moor may congratulate 


himself. If he had been an Englishman his sonata would 


have stood little or no chance of a hearing.”’ 

Mr, SANTLEY WILL SOON HERE.—The 
English baritone, Mr. Santley, will start for his American 
His first 


BE great 
trip, from Londoa, by the middle of this month. 
concert will be given in Montreal, on the 31st inst. 

THE HENSCHELS TO BE HEARD IN BERLIN.—The Berlin 
the 
Lillian Henschel-Bailey will be heard there in one of their 


papers announce fact that George Henschel and Mrs. 
famous song recitals in the capital of Germany in the latter 
part of this season. 

LEHMANN’Ss REMUNERATION.—The Vienna 
that Lilli to 600 
florins per evening for her six appearances at the Vienna 


LILLI 


papers state Lehmann is receive 
Court Opera House, and that is the highest honorarium 


She got more than double 


ever allowed there to an artist. g 


that sum in New York. 
WHICH 


the round of the 


item of 
that Sir 


NEVER CAME.—An 
to the effect 
Arthur Sullivan was the recipient of an autograph letter 


THAT LETTER 


news went press 
from the Queen of England congratulating him on the suc- 
cess of his new opera, ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ Regarding this matter 
the London *“ 

‘*It would be interesting to know who spread about the 


Figaro’’ says: 
nonsensical report that the Queen had written an autograph 
Neither Sir 
Arthur, who has been staying with the Prince of Wales, 


letter to Sir Arthur Sullivan about ‘Ivanhoe.’ 
nor Mr. D’Oyle Carte know anything about it, and the 
whole affair would seem to be an effort of imagination on 


the part of a fin de siec/e journalist. It need hardly be said 


that such a letter, if written at all, would have been 
signed by Sir Henry Ponsonby, or some other court official.” 
AN AMERICAN SONGBIRD’S SucCESS.—Miss Ella 


Russell was one of the artists who sang at the first concert 
- of the ‘‘Famiglia Artistica’’ at Milan last week, and she 
scored an enthusiastic success. Cairati has presented Miss 
Russell with a valuable painting as a token of his apprecia- 


The 
mous in their laudatory comments on Miss Russell’s success. 


tion of her artistic efforts. newspapers were unani- 


REICHMANN TO RETURN TO VIENNA.—Our popular 
Adonis baritone, Theodore Reichmann, will probably be re- 
engaged for the Vienna Court Opera House under more 
favorable conditions even than he ever commanded before. 
rhe 


under date of February 10: ‘* Theodore Reichmann will be 


‘*Musikalische Rundschau”’ of that city announces 
back in Vienna in April, when he will give a grand concerf 
with orchestra in the great Musikverein’s hall. The artist 
will be heard in excerpts from ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ 
Heiling,’ 


‘Hans ‘Vampyre,’ ‘Meistersinger,’ and ‘ Walk- 


tire.’ ¥ 
MULLIGAN WILL MAKE MORE MONEY.—That excel- 
Mr. William E. 


eight years has presided over the organ at St. Leo’s Roman 


lent organist, Mulligan, who for the last 


Catholic 


music at St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church at an ad- 


Church, will on May 1 next take charge of the 


vanced salary. 


Mrs, BuRCH’s ENGAGEMENTS.—Mrs. Charles Burch, 


the talented soprano, supports Santley in his Canadian 


tour. She sings in eight concerts in all the larger cities, 
Montreal, Buffalo. 


This young artist is doing excellent work this season. 


like Quebec and and also several in 


DEDICATED TO NIEMANN.—Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
the great German dramatist, has dedicated his latest play, 
‘* Die Quitzows,’’ to Albert Niemann. The dedication lines 
to the tenor read in the original as follows : 

“So oft Du Nothung aus dem Baum gerissen, 
Hab’ ich voll Gram die Augen senken miissen ; 
Denn, wenn ich dann auf meine Werke sah 


Fragt’ ich mich klagend : ist kein Niemann da? 


Beri Januar 1801 ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH,” 


WAGNER'S DEATH DAY REMEMBERED IN VENICE,— 
rhe eighth anniversary of the death day of Richard Wag- 
ner (February 13) was duly remembered and commemorated 
at Venice, where he died, by a concert, in which only ex 
cerpts from ‘ Tannhauser,’”’ ‘* Lohengrin”? and ‘ Rienzi”’ 











were performed. The work of the orchestra is said to have 
been excellent, and the audience listened with rapt atten- 
tion and great enthusiasm. 


ScHUCH WILL ConpucT.—General Musik Director 
Schuch, of Dresden, has been chosen and has accepted the 
offer to conduct the next Netherrhenisch Music Festival, 
which will be held at Cologne at Whitsuntide. 


PATTI TO CONCERTIZE.—Encouraged by her recent 
Berlin successes Adelina Patti has accepted a proposition 
for a concert tournée through Germany and Austria, which 
is to begin in April next. 


SIBYL SANDERSON AND THE PRINCE.—Fair Sibyl San- 
derson, the young American singer, is very much put out 
over the gossip connecting her name with the death of the 
late Prince Baudoiun, of Belgium. She has brought suit 
against a number of French and Belgian newspapers for 
their publications on the subject, which have been sub- 
stantially to the effect that the prince had been dazzled by 
the charms of Miss Sanderson, and that compulsory separa- 
tion from her drove him to despair and undermined his 
health. 
base fabrications, that there was no cause for scandal be- 


Miss Sanderson claims that the statements are 


tween herself and Prince Baudoiun, and that she has been 
deeply injured by the scandalous reports. While it is true 
that Miss Sanderson’s reputation has suffered, she has been 
much more popular than formerly since the reports were 
circulated. 

SHELLEY AS A CONDUCTOR.—Harry Rowe Shelley, the 
Adonis of Brooklyn, has been cutting quite a swath for 
himself lately by hisexcellent conducting. He handles the 
orchestra as if to the manner born. 

KOGEL GOES TO FRANKFORT.—Capellmeister Kogel, 
who for the last three years and a half conducted the con- 
certs of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra with undoubted 
skill and success, has just been engaged as conductor for 
the Frankfort Museum’s concerts, and will enter upon his 
new functions on October 1 next. 


A FEMININE CONDUCTOR.—Miss Emma Steiner, a 
Southern girl, is the only woman in the country who is 
an operatic conductor. She began her career as a con- 
ductor under Edward E. Rice and has continued it with 
various traveling companies. She is now said to be finish- 
ing two operettas. 


LAUDER CRITICIZED.—A correspondent writes anent 
a criticism that appeared some time ago in these columns, 
over the pen of W. Waugh Lauder, in which Del Puente’s 
‘‘Toreador Song,”’ from ‘*Carmen,’’ was severely handled. 
A correspondent, so long as he signs his name, is entitled 
to the free expression of his opinions. Del Puente has 
made quite a reputation with the character of the gallant 
bull fighter. At his worst he could not have equaled in 
badness some ‘‘Toreadors’’ we have recently had in this 
city. 








Thomas Popular Concert. 
HE eighteenth Thomas 


took place at Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night. 


Popular Concert 
The 
following program was presented : 


eee ‘: o 2 «wehbe dire’ seb nbkeOasenk enon Harry Rowe Shelley 
Allegro Moderato. Andante. Serenade (Orientale). Finale. 
Conducted by the composer, 
**Spirito gentil’’ (“* Favorita’’)...............+ 5 ....Donizetti 
Mr. Campanini. 
Connerte Ser pints, Om. OB cc5uh canes iaccecn seatsiincvawe bevene ..Grieg 
Miss Heilner. 
Grand aria, ‘* Che fard senza”’ (** Euridice e Orfeo ”’)........... ....Gluck 
Miss Little. 
Scenes from ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet” ... Berlioz 
Ms voscdsss duces Wi scncbbahe tee Ceuker Terereenuventeee Beethoven 
Mr, Campanini 
‘* Love Me or Not”’ tte) veeeees . Secchi 
‘Wie bist du meine Kénigen’”’... > 
‘*Vergebliches Stindchen”’..- ) oe ee ee Brahms 


Miss Little. 

“Martha Washington Gavotte’’..............-seeeeeeees Rudolph Aronson 
was, @ Ter Get C5 vn sonsbhsckoubisd sii siees sec eee Strauss 

Mr. Shelley’s suite comes well within the definition of 
popular music in its best sense. The two middle move- 
ments were the best, the serenade (taken a trifle too fast), 
with its suggestion of orchestral rhythm and color, being 
warmly encored. Miss Heilner gave a colorless reading of 
Grieg’s beautiful and poetic work. Her technic is excellent 
and her touch showed to the best advantage in the adagio. 
Mr. Campanini sang in his usual explosive style and with 
absurd sentimentality. Miss Little, an old favorite, sang as 
Her voice is uneven, but 
her phrasing most musical and finished. The next concert 
It will be the last but two of the series. 


she always does, like an artist. 


takes place April 5. 


‘‘FAUST” TO BE FURBISHED UP.—A curious revival 
an old but very bad custom is about to be tried in 
A new version of ‘Faust,’’ the libretto by Mr. 
Silvestre, will be set to music by no fewer than five prix de 
The first act will be intrusted to Mr. Samuel Rous- 
seau, the second to Mr. Pierné, the third to Mr. Marty, the 
fourth to Mr. Hue, and the fifth to Mr. Paul Vidal. This 
promises to provide a thoroughly satisfactory mixture of 
styles, at any rate. 


of 
Paris. 


Rome. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


N originally very pleasing, satisfactory and 
homogeneous program was drawn out to more than 
necessary length on Tuesday night of last week by the 
antics of a monkey pianist who insisted on and persisted in 
playing encores and by Mr. Nikisch’s ill advised generosity 
in repeating the ‘* Waldweben’’ fragment from Wagner’s 
‘‘Siegfried.”” It was the occasion of the fourth and last 
concert of the season of our always welcome Boston visitors, 
and Chickering Hall was absolutely sold out to an audience 
which made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in discrimina- 
tion. 

The program was a model one, which satisfied alike the 
demands of old and modern classicists. It opened with 
Cherubini’s formful and forceful ‘‘ Anacreon”’ overture in 
D major, which received a most adequate interpretation, the 
strings especially sounding as usual very bright and crisp 
and the whole orchestra playing with the utmost finish and 
precision. 

The overture was followed by that rarely heard but ever 
youthful, fresh and even dramatic piano concerto in D 
minor by Mozart, the most beautiful of the great mas- 
ter’s twenty-five works of that genre. The class of Mozart 
players like Reinecke and the late Ferdinand Hiller are 
gradually dying out, a fact which is very much to be re- 
gretted. To play Mozart well takes the nicest of technic, 
the finest of finish, the best of touch, and, above all, the 
purest, cleanest, most straightforward of interpretation. 
Who has these qualities nowadays? Certainly not that 
actor pianist Vladimir de Pachmann, whom force of circum- 
stances had foisted as soloist upon this program. He has 
the technic and commands the touch, but as for the read- 
ing it lacked all artistic dignity as well as sincerity and, 
above everything, repose. Although Mr. de Pachmann found 
it necessary to play from notes he could not refrain from 
indulging in those grimaces at the audience and other pe- 
culiarities of his own with which he tries and succeeds in 
diverting the attention of the listener from the performance 
and drawing it to his own impish little personality. 

That the audience last Tuesday night dropped into this 
p:tfall was shown by the double encore they tendered to 
the little wretch, and of which he was by no means slow to 
avail himself, by first playing the venerable Mendelssohn 
‘* Capriccio,’’ (in a new version by De Pachmann), and then, 
after the piano was about to be removed, by adding the 
study. If the piano movers 


Henselt ‘‘Si oiseau j’étais”’ 
had not then stepped forward and taken the instrument 
away, De Pachmann would in all probability be still playing 
encores on it. What we cannot understand, however, is 
why Mr. Nikisch allowed such nonsensical and undignified 
proceedings. We are willing to concede that, as matters 
stand, he was forced by circumstances to accept Mr. de 
Pachmann as soloist for this concert, but he certainly had 
the right and duty of insisting upon, as he always does in 
Boston, and seeing to it that his program is not pulled out 
of shape by exhibitions of personal vanity such as this 
double encore of De Pachmann’s. 

It was probably on account of his being riled at this un- 
deserved and incongruous compliment paid by the undis- 
criminating audience to the clown, not to the pianist De 
Pachmann, that Mr. Nikisch allowed himself to be carried 
away by the applause and to still further increase the 
length of the program by repeating the ‘* Waldweben”’ ex- 
cerpt. Originally this was a well chosen selection, even as 
to tonality, as it opens in D minor, while the rest of the 
program also alternated between the keys of D major and 
D minor. The beautiful and poetic fragment from 
‘«* Siegfried,’’ skillfully arranged for concert by Zumpe, was 
however taken at much too slow a tempo, and the un- 
necessary repetition made it appear of almost unendurable 
length. Moreover, the orchestral solo work, with the ex- 
ception of Concertmeister Kneisel’s exquisite playing of the 
‘‘Freia’’ motive, was not quite up to the standard to which 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has accustomed us, the 
clarinet being especially obtrusive and hard in tone on 
this occasion. 


The concluding number was the Brahms D major sym- 
phony, which came on so late that people began to file out 
and kept up going out after each of the movements, and by 
the time the last movement was reached the hall was more 
than half emptied. We took occasion above to mention 
that the audience was more numerous than discriminating, 
and this general exodus before and during the performance 
of the symphony proves once more the correctness of our 
assertion. The second symphony by Brahms is by all odds 
the most enjoyable one of one of the greatest symphonists 
of the day. It is also his best work in the form, and as a 
revelation of tranquilly beautiful and harmonically rich 
writing it far outshines anything in the ‘ pastoral ”’ style 
that has been penned after Beethoven (after in both mean- 
ings of the word). In it you feel that the composer is at 
peace with the world and himself, and one noble tone image 
succeeds another, flitting mosaics of feeling and fancy 
chasing one another across the richly tinted orchestral can- 
vas. 

The work was exceedingly well performed, more espe- 
cially however the two middle movements, and of these 
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again the exquisite allegretto grazioso in G pleased us 
most. 

We are glad tostate that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
management, encouraged by the success of this season’s 
four concerts, announce for the next a cycle of six concerts 
to take place as heretofore at Chickering Hall. We hope 


and are sure that the Bostonians, in spite of the over great 
number of concerts already advertised to take place nextsea- 
son, will continue to find ample and well deserved support. 


Opera in German. 

E have not had so many “Isoldes” in this 
W city that we can afford to lightly pass over Antonia 
Mielke’s singing of the role in the first performance of 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Wednesday evening. The opera was given in a sur- 
prisingly smooth fashion, but the attendance, strange as it 
may seem, was small. It was alone the inclement 
night, for the Friday evening’s representation was the 
same—a poor house. Why such a tremendous musicdrama 
as this should be slighted is to be explained only on the 
ground that the public are glutted with music. 

Of all poetical works of Wagner this is undoubtedly the 
In it passion is tortured to a musical intensity 
almost incomprehensible. There is no denying the very 
plain fact that Mrs. Mielke falls far below Lilli Lehmann 
both in her voice and conception of the impassioned Celtic 
princess. But there are many admirable vocal and histrionic 
traits in her work that revealed her in a better light than 
any of her previous performances this season. In the 
second act particularly she rose to the situation and sang 


’ 


not 


greatest. 


and acted with fervor. 

The ‘“ Tristan’’ received most worthy treatment at the 
hands of Mr. Gudehus, although his conception of the 
character was modeled on the same lines as Niemann’s. His 
third act calls for special praise. It was most dramatic and 
forcible. The ‘*Brangaene”’ of Mrs. Ritter-Goetze 
very sinuous as to movement and not very clear as to vocal 
She acted with plenty of action, but we still 


was 


utterance. 
have memories of Brandt. 

Mr. Luria was an intelligent ‘* Kurvenal,’’ and Dippel 
The orchestra played 
‘‘Carmen’’ was 


sang the tenor solo in the first act. 
superbly under Anton Seidl’s_ baton. 
dlayed at the Saturday matinée, and a wretched perform- 
ance it was. Monday night ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ was given. 
Last night the extra performance of ‘‘Fidelio’’ for the 
benefit of the chorus was to take place. To-night ‘Car- 
men’”’ will be given for the last time this season, and 
Friday night the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad’’ and ‘‘ Dresden 
China’”’ ballet for the last time. At the Saturday matinée 


** Walktre’’ will be heard. 
HOME NEWS. 

AT De PAUW UNIVERSITY.—The 300th recital of the 
School of Music, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
took place February 21, the Symphony Orchestra of the 
University being conducted by Mr. James H. Howe. These 
were the participants: Prof. Susie G. Kelly, Miss Gertrude 
M. Simison, Miss Julia B. Southard, Miss Flora Mathias, Miss 








Zella L. Marshall, and the program was as follows : 

Concerto in D minor, second and third movements .. Mozart 
Miss Marshall. 

Concerto in D minor, first movement..... 
Miss Mathias. 


... Mendelssohn 


... Beethoven 
.. Reinecke 


Concerto in C major, first movement 
Cadenza ae ove ° 
Professor Kelly. 
Concerto in A minor, first movement. 

Miss Simison. 


.. Schumann 


Capriccio in B minor.................-. ..-Mendelssohn 

Miss Southard. 
FURSCH-MADI. — Mrs. Fursch-Madi, the dramatic 
soprano, who has been engaged by Mr. L. M. Ruben, New 
York, for a spring tour of concerts, oratorios and festivals, 
will leave Havre for New York on March 14. She will 
make her first appearance in this country commence- 
ment of April, in Boston and Providence. She will then 
appear in New York city, Chicago, and at the Indianapolis 
Festival, returning to London commencement of June, 
where she has been engaged for the Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden. 

BEHRENS.—Conrad Behrens, the basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give a concert at Steinway 
Hall next Thursday evening, March 5. He will be assisted 
by Miss Marie Jahn, soprano, and Dirk Haagmans, pianist. 

THE ‘‘ REDEMPTION.”—On March 10, at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, Gounod’s sacred trilogy, the ‘ Re- 
demption,’ The chorus will be the largest 
ever heard in Brooklyn and larger than any heard in New 
York since the May festival in 1882. The Brooklyn Choral, 
Amphion, Czecelia and members of other societies will com- 
pose the chorus. The entire Thomas Orchestra has been 
engaged, and the following soloists: Annie Mooney-Burch, 
Annie N. Hartdegen, Hattie Clapper Morris, William J. 
Lavin, Francis Fischer Powers and Dr. Carl Martin. The 
performance will be under the direction of Mr. C. Mortimer 
Wiske. Great interest is being taken in the production by 
the musical people of Brooklyn, and they hope the success 


’ will be given. 





will be so great as to lead to the permanent establishment 
of an oratorio society, which would be a good thing. 
Brooklyn is the only large city without a public society, the 
Philharmonic Chorus having been given up in 1885. 

SEIDL SOCIETY GENEROSITY.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Seidl Society of Brooklyn on Friday afternoon 
last it was unanimously voted to buy the entire family 
circle section of the Academy of Music for the ‘ Parsifal”’ 
concert on the 19th inst., and, through a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, to distribute the tickets to working- 
women, selected by the members as deserving of this atten- 
tion. Each member of the society is entitled to send in two 
names of self supporting women who are music lovers, and 
the tickets will be distributed among these candidates. 
The society has done a great deal of benevolent work of 
this kind during the winter and has earned much credit for 
buying and paying for concert tickets which its philan- 
thropic committee has distributed. The society has been 
very successful this season in its musical work. 

PHILHARMONIC SociETy.—The fifth Philharmonic 
concert will take place at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Saturday evening. The program is as follows : 

Mozart 


Symphony, G minor (Kéchel, 550).... 
Mozart 


** Le Nozze di Figaro” an aheatiee 
Mrs. Ritter-Gitze. 
Variations on Haydn’s * Chorale St. Antoni" 


Aria from 


Brahms 
: ) Franz 
Songs... wine Sh op sein nas . , fron + Jensen 


Mrs. Ritter-Gitze. 

Symphony No. 5, E minor..............- é 
ENGLISH OPERA.—The spring season of grand opera 
in English will begin at the Grand Opera House, Monday, 
The opening opera will 
The other 


‘* Carmen,”’ 


.. Tschaikowsky 


May 25, and continue six weeks. 
be ‘* Lucia,’’ which will be given for one week. 
‘‘Fra Diavolo,’’ 

and ‘‘Faust.’’ The company, 


operas to follow will be 
‘‘Martha,”’ “Il Trovatore’ 
which will number 155 people, will embrace the 
prominent singers from the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
London, the Boston Ideals, and the Emma Abbott Opera 
Company. The production will be, as heretofore, under the 
direction of Mr. James W. Morrissey. 

CaAsINO.—The spring season of Sunday night con- 
certs at the Casino will begin on March 22. The first con- 
cert will be by the Metropolitan Orchestra, led by Mr. Seidl, 
and several vocal and instrumental soloists will take part. 
Jules Levy and his band will appear in the second concert. 


’ 


most 


DuUSENZI.—Enrico Dusenzi gives a concert at Stein- 
way Hall, March 12. 

A BENEFIT.—Mrs. Adeline Ardavini was tendered a 
benefit at Steinway Hall last Saturday night, and the fol- 
lowing artists volunteered their services: Ella Maddox, 
soprano; Roma Devey, contralto; E. 
Mr. Sabatelle, baritone ; S. B. Mills, pianist ; Maud Morgan, 


harpist, and Mr. Giavinni, accompanist. 


Dusenzi, tenor ; 


LOUISE GERARD—ALBERT G. THIES.—These popu- | 
| source we feel, to put it mildly and modestly, justified in 


lar artists will give an ‘‘evening of song’”’ (third of the 


subscription course) on Tuesday evening next, March 10, at | 


Steinway Hall. 

MISSING.—The knowledge of the 
Ernest Grill is desired by his brother. 
informed, was a musical director in 1875. 
on the subject will be received at this office. 

HE SUCCEEDS CALIXA LAVALLEE.—Mr. Alfred de 
Séve has been engaged as director of the Cathedral choir, 
Beston, the engagement to begin on March 1. 

ANTED—A lady who would like to finish her musical 
education in Leipzig without charge. 

Miss Schroeder, 1126 Demonbreun-st., Nashville, Tenn. 
ORRESPONDENCE is solicited by a musician of ex- 
perience (in piano and vocal instruction, as organist 


whereabouts of 


and director of chorus and orchestra), with a view to locat- | 
| professors of piano playing is of the most limited character. Y 


ing in a large city near lake or sea shore; Northwest pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘ Northwest,’’? care of THE MuSsICcAI 
Courier, New York. 








OPERA IN FLEMISH.—The Paris musical journal 


‘*Le Menéstrel ”’ gives an account of the production at the | 
Theatre Vlaamsche Schouwberg, Antwerp, of a new Flem. | 


ish opera, which bears the euphonious title of ‘* Eene Vrouw 
uit Mahrapoera.” 
rough on the local printers, but it ought to be a fortune to 
the dentists. 

AUTOGRAPHS OF BEETHOVEN AND WAGNER SOLD.— 
A collection of autographs for sale in Berlin offers an un- 
usually clear view of the very private affairs of some very 
great Germans. Ina letter from Beethoven to his friend, 
the violinist Holz, he begs: ‘*Do not forget tosend me the 
money. Ihave none atall,’’ Richard Wagner, in a short 
note to Kittl in Prague, complains of the straits he is in for 
money: ‘‘My position is critical, although not desperate.”’ 
He had already had his notes for his future salary dis- 
counted and was about to move from lodgings that cost 
him $165 a year to apartments let for halfthatsum. Kittl’s 
offer of a loan is acknowledged and accepted with profuse 
thanks in another letter. On asheet of paper are the words 
in Wagner’s writing: ‘‘Rothschild—Rothschild! O mill- 
ion gold buttons!” 





Mr. Grill, we are | 


d i ation | > 
Any information | ers has greatly increased of late years and competition has materially re 


duced the price of pianos. F 


} poorest materials, the wood used in them often being wh 


Particulars 


| houses whose inmates would ‘otherwise have little or no opp 


| ability or qualifications. 


A language of this sort may be rather | 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


> — 


D’OyYLE CARTE COMES DOWN A PEG. Latest Lon- 


don advices say D’Oyle Carte’s English opera venture can 
hardly be said to be as successful as he and his friends 
hoped it would be. He has already been compelled to re- 
duce the exorbitant prices which he has been charging for 
’ 


seats in the ‘‘ pit’’ or orchestra. 


THE QUEEN WILL HEAR “THE GONDOLIERS,”—By 
special request of Queen Victoria, Gilbert and Sullivan's 
comic opera ‘‘Tife Gondoliers’’ will be produc ed in grand 
style before Her Majesty and her guests at Windsor Castle 
on Friday evening, March 6. The Queen, it is understood, 
wanted Sir Arthur Sullivan’s latest production, ‘ Ivanhoe,”’ 
now running at D’Oyle Carte’s new opera house, for her 
operatic treat of March 6, but was informed that it would 
be impossible, unless at an enormous expense, to move the 
scenery of ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ from London to Windsor and back, 
so the Queen was forced to be content with ‘* The Gon 
doliers.”’ 

COLUMBUS CELEBRATION 
Columbus 


IN ROME. — Like Genoa, 


Rome will have _ its celebration in 1892. 


Morlachi’s opera ‘‘Cristoforo Colombo,”’ 
1822, is to be revived 


which was origi 
nally produced at Genoa, in for the 
occasion. 

15th ult. 


IN Russ1A.—On the 


” was given at St. Petersburg with 


SEMBRICH DRAWS 
‘The Barber of Seville 
Sembrich, Masini and Cotogni in the cast. 
prices (25 rubles for an orchestra seat), the house was sold 
The artistic 


In spite of high 


out and 14,000 rubles receipts are reported. 
success was immense. 
A WAGNER SOCIETY 


Society has recently been started at Weimar under 


AT WEIMAR.—A new Wagner 
the 
presidency of court conductor and composer Dr. Edward 
The of the are: 


Strauss, Creutzburg, Von Dr. 


members committee 
Dr. 
Sommer and Concertmeister Halir. 

LA SCALA TO BE SCOURED.—La Scala, Milan, used to 
be one of the most important opera theatres in the world. 
Of late, however, it has, to a certain extent, suffered in 
The Italian 


Lassen. other 


Richard Hesberg, 


common with most other Italian opera houses. 
Government have now appointed a commission to inquire 
into the causes and the remedy. Senators, lawyers, land- 
owners and even workmen are upon this committee, which, 
it is said, curiously enough, does not include a single pro- 
fessor of music. Anyone would imagine that such a com- 
mittee had been appointed by an American rather than an 


Italian Government. 


From One Who Knows. 
HE following has appeared in many papers 


throughout the country, and coming from such a 


reproducingit. Rafael Joseffy, one of the greatest pianists 


alive and one of the greatest pianists who ever lived, has 
the following to say about his art: 

Piano playing is probably the accomplishment most general among 
American girls. This is chiefly because the number of piano manufactur- 


‘ormerly none but expensive pianos were 


manufactured, and hence only the rich could afford them. Now they are 


made to suit all purses, and range in price from $100 to $1,500. Though 


| the very low priced instruments are hastily and carelessly made of the 


ily unseasoned, 
thus causing their frames soon to become shrunken, warped and variously 
eapness 


deformed, and though they have nothing save their cl to recom- 


mend them, yet they serve to bring at least the semblance 
1 


f music into 
rtunity to 
hear it. 

The great number of pianos now in use has, of « 
large demand for teachers of that instrument and the 
The knowledge possessed by many 


urse, created an equally 
demand has been 
variously supplied. of the so-called 
ung girls 
who have learned to strum a little, being obliged to do something for their 
own support, turn their attention to music teaching as the easiest and most 
genteel means of gaining a livelihood, without any reference whatever to 
They can tell where the notes come on the key- 
board and also on the staff, and they can play ‘** The Lum Tum Mazourka " 
and “ The Dude March.” ought to know better say 
“They can teach beginners just as well as anyone ;" 
education of many young people is confided to them at a time when the 


Many people who 


hence the musical 


very best instructors are especially needed ; for first impressions are al- 
ways the most lasting, and bad habits and mannerisms of playing acquired 
at the outset can never be overcome. Many a promising young musician 
is completely ruined in this way by having for his first instructor a wholly 
incompetent person. 

These teachers begin at the wrong end. 
teach their pupils to play tunes. They teach them the notes on the key- 
board and the staff, and then immediately set about drumming into them 


Their one idea seems to be to 


some utterly valueless ‘ piece.’’ There is but one proper way to teach the 


piano or any other instrument—the pupil must first be taught the rudi- 


ments of music. When those have been mastered she must be taught the 
technique of her instrument, and if it is the piano or violin the muscles 
and joints of her hands and fingers must be made strong and supple by 
playing scales and exercises designed to accomplish that end, and she 
must at the same time, by means of similar exercises, be taught to read 
music rapidly and accurately. 

When this has been accomplished she should render herself thoroughly 
familiar with the works of the masters, not by learning them from her in 
structor, but by studying them for herself, by seeking diligently and 
patiently for the composer's meaning, playing each doubtful passage over 
and over again in every variety of interpretation, and striving most earn- 
estly to satisfy herself as to which is the most in harmony with the com 
poser’s spirit. When at last she has arrived at what seems a satisfactory 
conclusion she should listen to various renditions of the same work by 
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killed artists, comparing her interpretation of it with theirs, and compar- 


ing the arguments in favor of each. 
rhe chief aim of every teacher of the piano should be to impart to his 
| a correct technique and to enable her to play any composition at 
ght; but how much, or rather how little, of this kind of teaching is prac- 
ticed by great mass of so-called music teachers in this country? 
Many of the few thoroughly competent teachers of the piano in the United 
States have assured me that of the pupils who come to them from teachers 
there is not one in twenty who has 


the 


{ less reputation to be * finished ”’ 


been taught to play a scale or even the five finger exercise. 


ever 
Even when it happens that a teacher of piano playing does understand 
his profession thoroughly and is most anxious faithfully and conscientiously 





harge his duty to his pupils, his patrons often entertain such peculiar 
divine art of music in general and of the manner in whicha 
practical knowledge of piano playing should be imparted to young ladies 





of the 


n particular that the teacher encounters powerful obstacles from them, 


The majority of parents whe employ music teachers for their daughters | 
are themselves entirely ignorant of music. The mother may, perhaps, 
have played the piano a little in her girlhood, but she has given it up years | 
ago, as most ladies do after marriage, and she has entirely forgotten what 
ttle she ever knew. The father in most cases has go acquaintance with | 
mu und only consents to the employment of a teacher of the piano for 
his daughter because he knows it is customary for girls to take music les- 
und because his wife tells him that if Jennie does not she will never 
be able to hold her own in society against their neighbors’ daughters. 
Profe rX is engaged and Jennie begins her first quarter. Now, 
rofessor a scholarly and conscientious instructor, young in his pro- 
und he is resolved to teach his pupils correctly and to make them 





skillful players and thorough musicians if possible. He keeps Jennie 
ammering away at scales and exercises all through the tirst three months, 
She is a bright girl, with splendid musical ability, and he congratulates 


1imself on having a pupil who will one day bea really fine pianist. But 
Jennie’s mamma is by no means satisfied. ‘I begin to think that X--—is no 
teacher at all,”’ she exclaims to her husband. ‘* Our Jennie has been tak- 

essons of him for a whole quarter and she can’t play a tune yet, while 


door, has only taken six lessons from Profes- 


* Annie 


there's Mandy Jenkins, next 


r Pretzel and she can play Rooney’ lovely. I shall really have 


to speak to X about it.’’ And,sure enough, when poor X comes 
next day he is given to understand that unless Miss Jennie is forthwith 
taught to play a“ piece’’ he will lose a pupil. 

fellow! Whatis hetodo? He has so few scholars that he can’t 
ifford to lose one. No, love of his art, conscience, duty to his pupils’ 
be nterests, all must be sacrificed for bread and butter. The next time 


he comes he brings with him a simplified copy of “ Annie Rooney,” and 


having marked with a lead pencil the fingering of all the notes, he stands 


ver Jennie while she tries to drum it out, teaching it to her just as a par- 
rot is taught to say “ Pretty Polly."’ The result is that Jennie’s musical 
talent is never cultivated, she loses ambition, begins to pick out tunes by 
ear, and probably never touches the piano half a dozen times in her life 
ifter she stops taking lessons 
It must be frankly admitted that hasty attempt, without sufficient prep- 
uration, is the bane of all American efforts in the realm of art, whether 
music, painting, sculpture or literature, As contrasted with people of 
ther nationalities the American certainly has a wonderfully quick—al- 
electrical—power of comprehension, With great mental vigor he 
grasps an idea the moment it is presented to him, but the very quickness 
with which he does so is in some respects a disadvantage. His conception 


{ the idea is so quick that it is apt to be superficial. His rapidity of appre- 





ension too often gives him a distaste for the slow, patient labor and study 

t itely essential to the thorough elaboration of every great thought in 

art rhe slow thinking, plodding German and the tenacious, bulldog 

Englishman have thus a very great advantage over him in their efforts 

hieve perfection, While they are just beginning to recognize the 

t inciples of their art, the American comprehends it all so readily 

l C inwilling to ponder or to practice and thinks he has nothing 

nore earn, Asa consequence a race between the American and the 

Ger r the American and the Englishman too often repeats the old 
story of the race between the hare and the tortoise 

\gain, in many cases the American learns too quickly to retain perma- 

itly what he learns, It is well illustrated by the rarity of American mu 

ins who can wholly dispense with their notes and trust entirely to their 

ne ry. Now, any young lady who is ambitious to become a great pianist 

hould particularly cultivate musical memory. How provoking it often is 


j 


ly *therwise charmin 


“Oh, 


hear a young lac g—say, when requested to enter- 


y with some music I never either sing or play with- 





y te Are not all such musicians deplorably lacking who are 
ele and songless among the birds and everywhere else away from 

t! r KS 
I sching the piano great care should be taken never to tire the pupil 
Especially does this apply to very young scholars. The lessons of the latter 
alw be made to seem as much like play as possible. I knew one 
ady teacher who had some very young pupils, and who inter- 
em dee} n the most intricate scales by telling them stories about 
t flerent fingers as they traversed the keyboard For instance, she 
‘ y: “ Now, the fingers of my right hand and of my left are mem- 
{r re companies and they are running a race toafire. The 
t er of each ha he captain of his company, so he will run ahead 
ur ead all the others, Look out now ; off they go!"’ and away would 
la he n fingers up and down the keyboard, while the little pupil, 
w he est ar ed to the utmost and no longer regarding her 
r is a tiresome, dull lesson, looks on enthusiastically to see 
‘ her ther and company will get to the fire first and de- 
t 4 inceasingly until she can play such a splendid gam« 

er 
I ire pianist i ished with lessons or practice until she becomes 
" weary she wi nm acquire a disgust for her work that will in 
reve er from ever achieving greatness. Physical weariness 
h practice 1s just as bad as mental. To overfatigue the mus- 
‘ spoil their tone—at least for the time being—and some time must 
we elapse before they can regain their former elasticity and 
If ese things are carefully observed the education of the pianist can 
ur y be begun at too early an age As soon asa child has learned to 
unt it may be taught the rudiments of music, and to achieve real great- 
ess asa master of piar aying it is necessary to begin in very early 
Ihe great masters of music afford many examples contradicting 


| same time, while he is sure that hedid not write it, he 


he never wrote it. Now the interesting question 
arises: ‘‘Who sold the article to the ‘ Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’ and did that paper pay for it?”’ Mr. Joseffy in- 
forms us that he has frequently been requested to 
contribute articles on piano playing, studying, prac- 
ticing, &c., but that his price, $551.25, was apparently 
too high, and addition to this he refuses to write 
any article in any language except his native tongue, 
which is Hungarian. 
It is so very difficult to translate Hungarian musical 
terms into English that publishers have a holy terror 
for Hungarian musical manuscripts, which is another 
| reason why the article is a forgery, Any scholar will 
be able to detect at a glance that it is not a transla- 
| tion, at least not a translation from the Hungarian. 
We desire to assure our readers that Mr. Joseffy 
keenly feels the injustice of the forger’s attempt to as- 
| sociate his pen with the above remarks, and yet at the 





refuses to read it for fear that the article might con- 
tain ideas which he has frequently expressed pub- 
licly.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. ] 


Music in Canada. 
Toronto, February 23, 1891. 

A MONG 1 events of importance since my last 

letter was the third concert of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
of which Mr. Francesco d’ Auria is the conductor, and which took place at 
Pavilion Music Hall on the evening of Thursday, February 5. The pro- 
= order, and might have been a little stronger 
with considerable advantage. Of course in program making latitude has to 
be allowed for a diversity of opinion, and I confess to a considerable degree 
of hesitancy in criticising the judgment of a musician of such consummate 
However, such as the pro- 


musica 
popular ”’ 


gram was of a 


skill and world wide experience as Mr. d’ Auria. 


gram was I herewith send it, so that he who runs may read, or vice versa: 

Overture, ‘** W ormeg Tell’ : .. Rossini 

Andante expressio, ‘Roma: ance without Words” Mendelsohn 
Arranged by Mr. F. d’Auria. 

‘ Traumbilder Fantasie "’ ..Lumbye 

Vocal solo, *‘ E’strano! E'strano! Traviata’ ", .. Verdi 


Mrs. C sak E. Shilton. 


* Saltarello,’’ National Dance of Southern Italy.. .-Gounod 





Overture (by request), ““ Marriage of Jeannette”’ .. Massé 
Cornet solo, ‘‘ Chanson d’Amour” mS Saath 0s 8e5es xan al Iseman 
Mr. H. L, Clarke. 

* Mandetingn Patten? 006.05. cvccisces sensdeeencs) Ssvcuend: secauna Desormes 
* Debio Besenee 0600), 0 00 ckoneedesibepe dacaneb abeebas mien Langey 
Vocal Solo, ** Spring Song ” " ‘ alvdites auwpualed .. Weil 
Mrs. Clara E. Shilton. 

“* Deutsche Barden Waltzer”.............. ..Manns 

Grand Indian Pr rocessional and Triumph al March from 
‘L’ Africaine . Meyerbeer 


Combined orchestra and band of the Queen’ s Own Rifles. 
(First time in Canada.) 
The character of the orchestral performances calls for no especial com- 
although you might think differently if you lived in Toronto and 
saw how diametrically opposed some of the press notices of the concert 


ment, 


read. 

Mr. d’Auria’s arrangement of the Mendelssohn number was clever and 
interesting, as in fact may be said of most things penned by him—arrange- 
ments or originals. 

Mrs. Shilton sang with considerable brilliancy of execution and was true 
as a bell throughout, but her voice was occasionally overweighted by the 
orchestra. The inevitable cornet solo by Mr. Clarke received the also ap- 
parently inevitable rousing reception which always greets this gentleman’s 
masterly performances. 

The fourth concert of the series is to take place March 12, when the To- 
ronto Choral Society will join hands with the Symphony Club for that par- 
By the way, 
ciety was Mr. Edward Fisher, but that gentleman has resigned the posi- 
tion and Mr. d’ Auria has been elected as his successor. 

You recollect the fuss which was made over Blatchford Kavanagh, the 


ticular occasion the original conductor of the Choral So- 


wherever he sang in the United 
Mr. Chas. A. E. 
for some years past been actively 


Chicago “ phenomenal” 
Well, 


lent musician and organist, has also 


boy singer, 


States or Canada. in Montreal, Harriss, an excel- 


engaged as an impresario, but making it his particular business to handle 
such as Patti, Albani, Zerrahn and, 
&c. The success of the 
Harriss thinking, and to some purpose, 
that is in America, but England, as every- 
is the 
fountain head of boy singing, and there it is probable that the Chicago 
was 


only lights of the greatest prominence, 
presently, the great English baritone, 
Kavanagh set Mr. 


Santley, 
boy too. 
Kavanagh was a good “ card,” 
one knows, whatever it may be as regards other musical matters, 
lad would not have attracted particular attention. A heavier “ card”’ 
to Mr accordingly, through hav- 
g sufficient interest with proper ecclesiastical and other dignitaries con- 


therefore necessary Harriss’ schemes 





in 
nected with Westminster Abbey, after several months’ finessing and wire 
pulling, choral of the 
abbey for two months’ leave of absence of their principal boy soprano, 
Frederick Williams 

Englishmen of good standing, as you are aware, are very chary about 


permission was finally secured from the vicar 


committing their names to any sort of testimonial where there is the 
barest possibility of their being sorry for it. However, this boy Williams 
possessed such unusual abilities that he commanded, without any effort 
apparently, the strongest kind of recommendations from such men as Dr. 
George Martin, Paul's Cathedral; Dr. Charles Pearce, 
examiner for musical degrees in the University of Cambridge; E. H. 
principal of the College of Organists, and a host of 
other people of corresponding prominence. Asa sample I send you what 
Mr. William Sexton, the vicar choral of Westminster Abbey, sent out to 
Mr. Harriss: 

“* The ad Williams will delight your people, He has all the oratorio arias 
His singing of ‘ Let the bright seraphim,’ ‘ With 
my prayer,’ ‘Rejoice greatly,’ * Angels ever bright 

He sings a high C with ease, and I have no hesita- 
tion in trusting to him any solo work, however difficult, anywhere.” 

The boy reached Montreal in the beginning of this month and took the 


organist of St, 


Turpin, Mus. Doc., 


at his fingers’ ends. 


verdure clad,’ ‘ Hear 


and fair,’ is very fine. 





the ypular idea that precocity in childhood will result in mediocrity or 
worse in adult life, One of the most notable of these was the great Joseph 
Haydn, who, when only six years of age, could sing at sight any composi- 

that was placed before him 

It is our impression that the above article first 
made its appearance in the Philadelphia « Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” and was subsequently copied by many 
other papers. But it is also our impression that Mr. 


Joseffy never wrote it, although in its usual reproduc- 
rned to it, from 


we infer that the article that appeared origi- | 


tion in other papers his name is sig 


which 


nally in the « Ladies’ Home Journal” was accepted by 


that paper as from the pen of Joseffy, when, in reality, 


him for two concerts, guaranteed 5,000 tickets, but so great was Williams’ 
| success that they might easily have doubled the guaranty. Thousands of 





place by storm. The great St. James’ Methodist Church at once engaged 


applicants for tickets had to be refused for lack of accommodation, and all 
the cheap tickets were cancelled. His Montreal successes were only rep- 
resentative of those which followed him in Kingston, London and now in 
Toronto, where he sang on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last 


ceptional. In his particular sphere his vocal ambition might be without 
limit. A fine voice, of large range, pure and true throughout ; an artistic 
perception in interpretation of his most difficult numbers and a facility of 
execution which is simply charming—these are some of the qualifications 
which Master Frederick Williams is carrying over the same field that 
Blatchford Kavanagh covered. 

The success of the Westminster Abbey boy has been no less deserved 
than it has been extraordinary, and in his tour of America he will be no 


doubt féted all along the line, the people of that country being quick to 
recognize real merit wherever to be met with. Williams will sing in New 
York shortly and will then proceed West by Chicago, and on out to San 
Francisco. You may safely advise those of Tua Musicat Courier read- 
ers who appreciate perfect ballade and oratorio solos to go and hear the 
Westminster Abbey lad. They won't meet his equal in a hurry. 





Sir. 
Toronto, February 26, 1891. 

In one of my previous letters I gave an account of an excellent local 
singer, Mrs. Juliettesd’Ervieux-Smith, a lady whose qualifications would 
easily justify her appearance before New York or any other metropolitan 
audience. It appears, however, that in addition to her vocal abilities Mrs. 
Smith possesses no mean ability with her pen. Two of her compositions 
I send you by this mail—* Wenonah,” a valse, and ** Ojistoh” (A g/ice, 
“A Star”), a polka. Both are compositions of original and genuine 
merit, as may be seen at a glance, and their great popularity is not sur- 
prising. The valse has had a large sale, and the polka, only just issued, 
will no doubt meet with, as it merits, equal good fortune. 

Among the younger generation of Toronto musicians who are rapidly 
coming to the front is Mr. A. S. Vogt, who came fresh from study with 
eminent masters in Germany some three yearsago. Mr. Vogt is the 
organist and choirmaster of Jarvis Street Baptist Church, one of the prin- 
cipal churches in the city. The choir numbers some forty picked voices, 
and their répertoire both in church and concert music is of a high and 
creditable order. 

Mr. Vogt has for some time been engaged upon a series of fortnightly 
lectures on musical historyand zsthetics. Among the most valuable and 


interesting have been those on the development of opera, illustrated with 
examples from the earliest operas of Peri and Montenade to the recent cre- 
ations of Richard Wagner. ‘* The Art Reforms of Gluck” formed the 
subject of a special lecture recently given before a large and interested 
audience. 

It is gratifying to find musical education in this direction is at last being 
appreciated in Toronto, and Mr. Vogt has reason to be satisfied with his 
success both as a lecturer and in the interest which he created. 

Among briefer notes, it may be stated that Mr. Santley, the well-known 
English baritone, has been engaged by the Philharmonic Society to take 
the titular réle in “ Elijah,"’ which, with Massenet’s ** Eve,”’ is to be given 
next month. The Harmony Club has come to life again this season and 
will produce Sullivan’s ‘ Iolanthe” in the course of a few weeks under 
Mr. E. W. Schuch’s direction. Sir. 








Music in Baltimore. 
Battimore, February 28, 1891. 

HE Kneisel Quartet gave a concert on February 23. 

Mrs. Arthur Nikisch was ill, and was replaced by Max Treumann, 
the New York baritone, who sang really delightfully, He is a true lyric 
artist. Mrs. Reinhold Faelten supplied the piano part in Schumann's 
piano quintet, op. 44, and pleased everyone, including the members of the 
quartet. 
Thethird Boston Symphony Orchestra concert, at the Concordia last 
night, was thronged with a large audience. De Pachmann played two 
encores and made an ass of himself. He plays like a god. This sounds 
paradoxical but it is true nevertheless. 
This was the program : 
Overture, ‘* Benvenuto Cellini’ 
Concerto in F minor. 
Andantino and echerso from F minor sy ymphony. 
Symphony No. 3, ‘* Im Walde”’ 
The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra gives its sixth eubec ription concert * 
at the Academy of Music on March 3. Mr. Ross Jungnickel, the con- 
ductor, is one of the best musicians in this city and an energetic young 
aspirant for still higher honors. 
The program is worth reproduction : 
* Prince lgor”’ (new Russian opera)... 
a, March. 
4, Overture. 
Aria, from the opera ‘* Nadeshda,”’ “ Olga, the glory of our 


’ 


race 


. Bérlioz 
Chopin 


“Tse haikowski 


A. Borodine 


bas on ebbene ss + aes Thomas 
Mrs. Louis A. Metzger. 

Prelude, “ Marie Stuart,’’ op. 82. ; 

Concerto for 'cello and orchestra, op. 33. 

Mr. Paul Miersch. 


. Fred. Brandeis 
R. Volkmann 


-R, Schumann 


re 2 Dedication” 
. A. Rubinstein 


Songs- 
‘ The Asra”’ 


Mrs. Louis A. Metzger. 
(Piano SooenEEE ) 


Andante cantabile, op. 11 P. Tschaikowski 


String Ore hestra. 
* op. 55 a : H. Litolff 


** Robespierre,’ 3 
"Hans Suck. 


Overture, 








MRS. DE PACHMANN’S CONCERT.—This pianist gives 
a recital this afternoon at Chickering Hall. The 
will comprise compositions by Beethoven, Raff, Henselt, 


program 


Chopin, Liszt, Tausig and the concert giver herself. 

Miss Fay PLays.—Miss Amy Fay plays Beethoven's 
G major concerto with the Thomas Orchestra at Lenox 
Lyceum April 5. 

A $10,000 BEAuTy.—Campanini, modest artist, be- 
lieves that because Miss De Vere gets $5,000 a year he is 
entitled to double that amount. He is now trying to rent 
out his larynx to a church syndicate for the modest sum of 
$10,000 per annum. He ought to get $100,000 if he prom- 
ised to sing no more. 

SEIDI. TO BE ELECTED.—We are prepared to say that 
Anton Seidl will be the successor of Theodore Thomas as 
the next conductor of the Philharmonic Society. 

A NEw SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION.—The Aca- 
démie des Sciences has submitted a new system of musical 
notation, in which twenty-seven characters replace the 203 
symbols now employed to represent the seven notes of the 
gamut in the seven keys. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 
a7. eo WEEKS OF THE OPERA. 
sday, March 4, at 8 o’clock, 
L AST. PERFORMANCE OF BIZET’S OPERA, 


—— CARMAN, 

“Barber of Bagdad, Friday, March 6. 
and Dresden China Ballet. | (Last time this season.) 
DIE WALKURE, Saturday Matinee, 
March 7, at 2 a M. 


Only Matinee Performance. 
Box Office open daily from 9 A. M. till 6P. 














week, The natural and acquired vocal abilities of this lad are really ex 
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“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » K A NOs ’ EVERY RESPECT, 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 # S36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 











Ernst ROSENKRANZ, « 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


e* DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA, 


GRAND *® UPRIGHT PIANOS 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 


AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 





CELICAGO. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


BosTolm, NEW Tore, 


LARGEST HOUSE 
FOR 


Masic Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Print 

Title Samples 

and Price List free 
on application. 


ing 


LEIPsic, 
GERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Violin Makers and Repairers. 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Oealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Lastitate, New York. 


NEMA 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


i > > <— De 4. ae ~~ 





ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 


The Prescot, 


THE BEST MEDIUM S!ZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


> UPRIGHT PIANOS 


av 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


SCONCORD, WN. Et. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


MN 
7 


ESTABLISHED 
-1836.— 





) =a 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 


AUFFERMANN & CO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. 
Stained 


Modern Fancy 
Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. 


Consoles, Moldings, &c. 





how Cams Co. | 


| BLA SIVS& SONS: SOLE € ERS 





NRW YORK. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘PAIGADELPAIA: FA: 
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Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Oopies, Ten Cents. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months $20.00 | Nine Months. ......... ...860.00 
Six Months.... 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 30.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 
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AT LAST “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” HAS 8sUC- 
CEEDED IN SECURING A DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FIXING THE LEGAL 
STATUS OF CONDITIONAL SALES (OR INSTALMENT 
SALES), WHICH WE PUBLISH FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE WHOLE MUSIC TRADE, AS IT APPLIES TO EVERY 
STATE IN THE UNION. WE DEVOTE CONSIDERABLE 
SPACE TO IT, AS WE CONSIDER IT ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS ATTAINED IN 
MUSIC TRADE JOURNALISM, WITHOUT WHICH THE 
WHOLESALE TRADE AND THE INSTALMENT HOUSES, 
AND THEY COMPRISE NEARLY EVERY FIKM IN THE 
LINE, WOULD HAVE CONTINUED TO REMAIN IN 
DARKNESS A8 TO THE LAW ON THIS SUBJECT AS 
DEFINED BY THE HIGHEST AND ULTIMATE TRI- 
BUNAL OF THE LAND. 

THIS ACHIEVEMENT, PARTICULARLY AT THIS 
JUNCTURE, IS AN ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE THAT 
“THE MUSICAL COURIER” HAS ABSOLUTELY NO 
RIVAL IN MUSIC TRADE JOURNALISM. THE DE- 
CISION WILL BE OF INESTIMABLE VALUE TO EVERY 
FIRM IN THE PIANO AND ORGAN TRADE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND EVERY SUBSCRIBER IS EN- 
TITLED TO A COPY, FREE OF CHARGE. 

HE Conover new scale upright and the new grand 
He continue to please dealers and musicians, and as 
more and more of them are made and sold the Con- 
more and more occasion to feel 


over Brothers have 


proud of their product. 
NEWBY & EVANS are jogging along at 
about the same old trot, making pianos and 


selling them, making agents and keeping them, mak- 


ESSRS. 


ing money and keeping it. They are going todo a 


rood business this spring unless all 


signs fail, and 
they deserve all that comes to them by selling a good 
piano for a fair price, and by sticking to their agents 
through thick and thin, and backing up everything 
that they say. 

- 

R. HENRY MASON, of the M. & H. O. and P. 
M Co., left New York for Bermuda last Thursday, 
and Mr. EF, P. Mason, the president of the company, 
was town until Saturday. He expects to devote 
more time to the New York branch hereafter, making 
frequent trips between here and Boston. It is an- 
nounced that Mr. E. A. McDowell, the talented pianist 
and composer, who has been heretofore identified 
with the Chickering piano, will now use the Mason & 


Hamlin grand exclusively. 


7 


rooms of piano manufacturers. 


is interesting to glance at some of the changes 


made within the last few months in the work- 
It is asure and sub- 
Tak- 


ing up these changes as they occur to one’s mind, 


stantial evidence of the activity of the business. 
without any attempt at chronological order, we find 
Messrs. Wegman & Co., of Auburn, N. Y., have taken 
Kurtzman & 
The 


a new and very much larger factory. 
of Buffalo, N. Y., have built a new factory. 
A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, have com- 
an extensive addition; so have J. M. Starr & 


Co., 


pleted 


Co., at Richmond, Ind. W. H. Bush & Co., of Chicago, 
have moved to larger quarters, Blasius, of Philadel- 
phia, has increased the Albrecht shop. Steinway & 
Sons have virtually built a new factory in the changes 
made in Steinway Hall. The Emerson Piano Com- 
pany are at present building a large factory in Boston, 
and arrangements have been made for the erection of 
another large factory there, the particulars of which 
we are not yet at liberty to disclose. The Estey Piano 
Company, of New York, have finished an enormous 
addition which doubles their former capacity. The 
Mehlin factory at Minneapolis the Chase 
Brothers factory at Muskegon are already filled with 
busy workmen, and the Nelson Piano Company's 
buildings at Muskegon are being pushed forward. 
The new factory of Weser Brothers, of New York 
(capacity 100 per week), is now partly occupied. 
F. Connor is building on the other side of the Harlem 
River, and—but the list is too long to wade through. 
Taken all in all these conditions, this activity, show 
that our manufacturers have great confidence in 
themselves and in the future of the piano business. 
There will be probably no less than 10 or 12 new 
shops started within the year, and all of them, if 
With all its 
peculiarities and drawbacks the piano business is a 


and 


properly conducted, can make money. 


profitable one, and one has but to start right and 
keep right to make a success. There is room for all 
and for more yet to come. 
= 

Concert grands, 

Parlor grands, 

Baby grands, 

Cabinet grands, 

Upright grands, 

Square grands, 

in 

Mahogany, 

Circassian walnut 

Mexican walnut, 

Native walnut, 

English oak, 

American oak, 

Satin wood, 

Hungarian ash, 

Ebonized. 

These are some of the things you can see if you 
drop in at No. 33 Union-sq., the New York retail 
warerooms of Messrs. Decker Brothers, and some of 
them may be seen in the warerooms of the various 
agents of Messrs. Decker Brothers throughout the 
country. 

When you see them, if you know anything of ar- 
tistic case work, you will declare them among the 
finest examples you have ever beheld. 





HE Texas Court of Appeals rendered a very im- 
1% portant decision last Thursday. The court held 
that mercantile establishments doing business in Texas 
under the corporate laws of another State were 
fraudulently attempting to evade the laws of Texas 
and that all the stockholders in such pretended cor- 
porations were liable as partners. This decision will 
affect hundreds of mercantile concerns in Texas in- 
corporated and doing business under the laws of 
other States. The Will A. Watkin Company are 
incorporated under the laws of Texas, but the Collins 
& Armstrong (of Fort Worth) Company were recently 
incorporated under the Illinois law, and how this will 
affect them is an open question. If the stockholders 
are liable as partners it may be a benefit to the 
creditors of the companies; and, again, if these 
stockholders consist of the clerks and employés, to- 
gether with the heads of the houses, why the credi- 
tors would not be benefited to any extent in case 
It is an interesting point as it stands. 


of trouble. 
UCH speculation is indulged in in the Boston 
trade as to the intentions of George T. Mc- 
Laughlin, the proprietor of the New England Organ 





Company and manufacturer of the Woodward & Brown 





pianos. It is our impression that he will organize a 
stock company for the manufacture of these instru- 
ments on a large scale, much larger than the enter- 
prise he conducted before the destruction of the fac- 


tory last Christmas. 

A M. GUTZEIT, dealer in pianos and organs, 
» Paris, Ky., has made an assignment to S. 

Lilleston. He owes for instruments right here in 

this town, and those who credited him could have 





learned by inquiring at this office, as far back as a 
year or even two ago, that he was chronically hard up. 


E have received from Messrs. John Friedrich & 
Brother, of Cooper Institute, New York, their 
latest catalogue, 1891, containing reproduction of let- 
ters from prominent violinists and ’cellists indorsing 
the Friedrich instruments. A catalogue of rare, old 
and modern instruments follows, as well as a price 
list of bows, cases, strings and the various other 
things that go to make up the outfit for a stringed 
instrument. Messrs. Friedrich & Brother ask particu- 
lar attention to their repairing department and they are 
also willing to send their goods on trial to any re- 
sponsible persons. 


CHARWENKA had a great reception at the La 
S Salle Club, Chicago, on Saturday evening, held 
under the auspices of the president of the club, Col. 
F. Ziegfeld. Emil Liebling was there; Mr. E. A. 
Potter was present; A. Wygant was a guest; H. S. 
Perkins could not afford to be absent ; F. Ziegfeld, Jr., 
adorned the occasion with his presence; Mr. Louis 
Falk managed the music; August Hyllested played 
piano solos; S. E. Jacobsohn and his quartet played 
the E minor Mendelssohn quartet, and Scharwenka 
was delighted. There was no talk of shop and the 
occasion became memorable. Colonel Ziegfeld was 
at his best. 


F ever a man was loyal and true to his friends it 
| was the late Calixa Lavallée, who was a devoted 
and, it is generally understood, useful friend of the 
firm of Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, of 
Boston ; and yet a concert arranged by generous peo- 
ple for the benefit of his family is to be given at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on March 23, and not at the 
Miller warerooms. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, pianist, and 
Mrs. W. F. Whitney, soprano, are at the head of it, 
assisted by M. Steinert & Sons. We believe that the 
Miller concern holds a mortgage on the household 
effects of Lavallée, but they will probably not con- 
tribute it for the benefit of the late musician’s family. 
Mr. Lavallée can no longer be used in the Music 
Teachers’ National Association for the advancement 
of the claims of the Miller piano. 


HE people of St. Paul and Minneapolis and the en- 
i tire Northwest owea debt of gratitude to Messrs. 
W. J. Dyer & Brother as a pioneer music house. 
From the foundation of the concern, through its sev- 
eral changes in partnership up to the present time, 
the name “ Dyer” has been synonymous with music, 
and with good music, throughout that whole section 
of the country that we are in the habit of referring to 
so indefinitely as ‘the Northwest.” Through the in- 
terest of this concern the public of the two cities 
have been enabled to hear the best musical talent 
that could be brought to them; through their inter- 
est many a young, struggling teacher has been able to 
succeed, and scores of localartists have received from 
them encouragement and assistance. People who 
have wanted anything that was best in the way ofa 
musical instrument of any kind, a choice edition of 
sheet music, any one of the numerous things that go 
to make up the stock in trade of a great general 
music house, have always been able to find it at 
« Dyer's,” and so the “ Dyers” are entitled to the re- 
spect and support of their fellow townsmen and the 





community at large. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” ga Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow) “Sag Tal Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- ns Nix 4, ig hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as ne t% Y \ (3 Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are . J bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. i ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., inicciibedsciamn 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
LY W ENGL re} LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
SA oreng nonce nimioe 3, * Eade a gascn eee 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE PIP NO WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “SSSton. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, Dl, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
























































that ours will excel any other. 


Mi ae ts ea, ay ee 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 1th Sts., 
NEW YoRK. 


THet STHRLING CO. THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
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[MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT |AZCASON c& RISCH, 


WOnCHETER, MASS. 


e 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, y SS | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 
Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements Rata OG 
6s Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano SEND FO S war VE 
j Muffler, Harmonic Scale, & PriceSToO 

[=> Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
v Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 0 NE OK i 
.* 





IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


Sake perageabele ORGAI Font WANE 


161, 103, U6, "6 Hes wth street, 6 cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


rg J. & 6. an PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 











RENOWNED FOR 


"TONE & DURABILITY 1{0 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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INSTALMENT DECISION 


Of the United States Supreme 
Court. 





MNECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE QUESTION OF 
CONDITIONAL SALES. 


W° recently gave an account of the important 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building) 


g), this city, in the 


famous case of ‘ Sohmer v. Hennessy.” It will be re- 


legal victory won by Gilbert R. Hawes, Esq., of | 
| Craweour ~. Salter, L. R. 18 Ch. Div, 30. 


anagreement, The other cases were instances of sales of goods to be 

paid for in cash or securities on delivery. It was held that the sales were 
conditional only, and that the vendors were entitled to retake the goods, 
even after delivery, if the condition was not performed, the delivery being 
considered as conditional, This often happens in cases of sales by auction, 
when certain terms of payment are prescribed, with a condition that if they 
are not complied with the goods may be resold for account of the buyer, 
who is to account for any deficiency between the second sale and the first. 
Such was the case of Lamond v. Davall, 9 Q. B, 1030, and many more cases 
could be cited. In Crawcor v. Robertson, L. R. 9 Ch. Div. 419, certain 
furniture dealers let Robertson have a lot of furniture upon his paying 
£10 in cash and signing an agreement to pay £5 per month (for which 
notes were given) until the whole price of the furniture should be paid, 
and when all the {instalments were paid, and not before, the furniture was 
to be the property of Robertson, but if he failed to pay any of the instal- 
ments the owners were authorized to take possession of the property, and 
all prior payments actually made were to be forfeited. The Court of Ap- 


would pay for them on a certain day, did not amount to a sale but only to 
| 
| 





membered that in this case a piano was delivered to | 
| sanctioned where it is not contrary to the policy of the law. 


one F, under a written contract of conditional sale, 
no title passing until the full amount of the purchase 
price had been paid. The defendant Hennessy se- 
cured possession of the piano in question under a 
chattel but 
in the replevin suit brought by Mr. Hawes, as counsel 


for Sohmer & Co. 


mortgage, was obliged to pay damages 


We had previously quoted the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania in the case of Dearborn 
Raysor, holding that «the mere reservation of title 
as security for payment constitutes a lien on the 
property as against those who have notice of it, and 
We characterized this at the time as “a 


” 
No more, 


ry pernicious doctrine,” and now we are enabled to 
ay before our readers a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, which adopts the rule laid down by 
the Court of Appeals of this State, viz.: « Whenever 
brecedent attached to a contract of 
ed by an absolute and uncon- 
litional delive title passes to the vendee until he 
th the it.” (Her- 
Hoppock, 15 N. Y., £09.) Ballard v. 
Burgett, 40 N, Y., 314. 

The ( 


Harkness 


there ts a condition 


le which ts not waiv 


no 





7 


j rms condition or seller waives 


ery 
ring See also 
ise in the United States Supreme Court is 
118 United States 
The opinion is very voluminous, and we 
We referred to it 


Russell, Supreme 
Court, 285. 
extracts therefrom. 
COURIER. 


can only give 


in last week’s MUSICAI 
The Decision. 
The 


1 was a conditional sale or a mortgage ; that is, whether it was a mere 


first question to be considered is whether the transaction in ques 


greement to sell upon a condition to be performed, or an absolute sale 


If 


latter it is claimed that the lien or mortgage was void as against 


vith a reservation of a lien or mortgage to secure the purchase money 
t was the 
rd pers 


by tl 


ns, because not verified by affidavit and not recorded as required 
e law of Idaho. But so far as words and the express intent of the par 
ties can go it is perfectly evident that it was not an absolute sale, but only 
in agreement to sell upon condition that the purchasers should pay their 

tes at maturity 


The language is: *‘ The expressed condition of this 


ransaction is such that thetitle * * * does not pass * * * until 
8 note and interest shall have been paid in full.” If the vendees should 
ul in this, or if the vendors should deem themselves insecure before the 














f the notes, the latter were authorized to repossess themselves | 


| conditional sale and delivery. 
| nial of the delivery of such contracts. 


‘ hinery and ¢ the then value of it, or the proceeds of it, if 
c 1 sell upon the unpaid notes, If this did not pay the notes 
e balance was still to be paid by the makers by way of ‘damages and 
enta r said machinery This stipulation was strictly in accordance 
with ileof damages in such cases 
Uy agreement to sell, if the purchaser fails to execute his contract 
r r ea e of r for its breach is the difference between the } 
rice of e goods agreed on and their value at the time of the breach or 
trial, which may fairly be stipulated to be the price they bring on a resale. 





It cannot be said, therefore, that the stipulations of the contract were in- 
€ wi f pugna to what the parties declared their intentions 

« make executory and conditional contract of sale. | 
! cts are well known in the law and often recognized ; and, when 
ee from any fraudulent intent, are not re pugnant to any principle of 
tice r equity, even though possession of the property be given to the 
sed purchaser rhe rule is formulated in the text books and in many 
ijudged cases. In Lord Blackburn's Treatise on the Contract of Sale, 


published forty years ag 


1, That 
¢ agreement, the vendor is to do anything to the goods before 


», two rules are laid down as established 
where, by th 


he delivery it is a condition precedent to the vesting of the property. 

That where anything remains to be done to the goods for ascertaining 
he price, such as weighing, testing, &c., this is a condition precedent to 
the Blackburn, Sales, 152 


vently added that “ the parties may indicate an intention by their agree- 


he transfer of property And it is subse- 


ent, to make any condition precedent to the vesting of the property, and, 


they do so, their intention is fulfilled. Blackburn, Sales, 167. Mr. Ben- 


nin, in his treatise on sales of personal property, adds to the two for- 
lated rules of Lord Blackburn a third rule, which is supported by many 
suthorities, to wit: 3. ‘‘ Where the buyer is by the contract bound to do 


anything as a condition, either precedent or concurrent, on which the pass- 
g of the property depends, the property will not pass until the condition 
fulfilled 


n 


be even though the goods may have been actually delivered into 


he possession of the buyer.’ Benjamin, Sales, 2d. ed. Pp. 236; 3d. ed, Sec 
rhe author cites for this proposition, Bishop ¢ 
Note a; 
Lord Ellenborough), 3 Camp 
Mood, and Rob, 223; Mires 


ided in the f Charles 


Shillito, 2 B. and Ald 
Ad. 932 
Shepherd (Baron Parke), 1 

243. In the last case, de- 
took sheep t 


20, Brandt Bowly, 2 Barn. and Barrow Coles 


92; Swain 
Solebay, 2 Mod 
Il Alston 


with anagreement that if at the 


time ne ) pasture for a 


ertain time, end of that time he should 


pay the owner a certain sum he should have the sheep. Before the time 


it was held that the 
sale was valid, and that the agreement to sell the sheep to Alston, if he 


expired the owner sold them to another person ; and 








peals held that the property did not pass by this agreement and could 
not be taken as Robertson's property by his trustee under a liquidation 
proceeding. The same conclusion was reached in the subsequent case 
In these cases, it is true, sup- 
port of the transaction was sought froma custom which prevails in the places 
where the transactions took place, of hotel keepers holding their furniture 
onhire, But they show that the intent of the parties will be recognized and 

In Hussey 7. Thornton, 4 Mass. 405, decided in 1808, where goods 
were delivered on board of a vessel for the vendee upon an agree- 
ment for a sale subject to the condition that the goods should remain 
the property of the vendors until they received security for payment, it was 
held, Chief Justice Parsons delivering the opinion, that the property did 
not pass, and that the goods could not be attached by the creditors of the 
vendee. The case was followed in 1822 by that of Marston wv. Baldwin, 
17 Mass. 606, which was replevin against a sheriff for taking goods 
which the plaintiff had agreed to sell to one Holt, the defendant in the at- 
tachment ; but by the agreement the property was not to vest in Holt un- 
til he should pay $100 (part of the price), which condition was not per- 
formed, though the goods were delivered. Holt had paid $75, which the 
plaintiff did not tender back. . 

The court held that it was sufficient for the plaintiff to be ready to repay 
the money when he should be requested, and a verdict for plaintiff was 
sustained. In Barrett v. Prichard, 2 Pick. 512, the court said: “* It is im- 
possible to raise a doubt as to the intention of the parties, for it is expressly 
stipulated that ‘ the wool before manufactured, after being manufactured, 
or in any stage of manufacturing, shall be the property of the plaintiff 
until the price be paid.’ It is difficult to imagine any good reason why 
this agreement should not bind the parties. * * * The case from Taun- 
ton, Holroyd wv. Gwynne, was a case of a conditional sale ; but the condi- 
tion was void as against the policy of the statute 21 Jac. 1, chap. 19, sec. 
11. It would not have changed the decision in that case if there had been 
no sale, for, by that statute, if the true owner of goods and chattels suffers 
another to exercise such control and management over them as to give him 
the appearance of being the real owner and he becomes bankrupt, the 
goods and chattels shall be treated as his property, and shall be assigned 
by the commissioners for the benefit of his creditors. The case of Horn 

Baker (supra) also turned on the same point, and nothing in either of 
these cases has any bearing on the present question,” 

In Coggill ~. Hartford and New Haven Railroad Company, 3 Gray, 
545, the rights of a bona tide purchaser from one in possession under a con- 
ditional sale of goods was specifically discussed, and the court held, in an 
able opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Bigelow, that asale and delivery of 
goods on condition that the title shall not vest in the vendee until payment 
of the price pass no title until the condition is performed, and the vendor 
if guilty of no laches may reclaim the property even from one who has 
purchased from his vendee in good faith and without notice. The learned 
justice commenced his opinion in the following terms: ** It has long been 
the settled rule of law in this commonwealth that a sale and delivery of 
goods on condition that the property is not to vest until the purchase 
money is paid or secured does not pass the title to the vendee, and that 
the vendor, in case the condition is not fulfilled, has a right to repossess him- 
self of the goods both as against the vendee and against his creditors claim 

g to hold them under attachments.’’ He then addresses himself toa con- 
sideration of the rights of a bona fide purchaser from the vendee, purchas- 


ing 


ing without notice of the condition on which the latter holds the goods in 
his possession, and he concludes that they are not greater than those of a 
creditor, Hesays: ‘‘ Allthe cases turn on the principle that the compli- 
ance with the conditions of sale and delivery is, by the terms of the con 
tract, precedent to the transfer of the property from the vendor to the 
vendee. The vendee in such cases acquires no property in the goods. He 
is only a bailee for a specific purpose. The delivery which in ordinary 
cases passes the title tothe vendee must take effect according to the agree- 
ment of the parties and can operate to vest the property only when the 
The vendee, therefore, 
in such cases, having no title to the property can pass none toothers. He 
has only a bare right of possession and those who claim under him, either 
Such is 


contingency contemplated by the contract arises, 


as creditors or purchasers, can acquire no higher or better title 
the necessary result of carrying into effect the intention of the parties to a 
Any other rule will be equivalent to the de- 
But they certainly violate no rule 
of law, nor are they contrary to sound policy.” 

This case was followed in Sargent v. Metcalf, 5 Gray 306; 
Bigelow, 8th grade 159 ; Whitney ~. Eaton, 15th grade 225; Hirshhorn w 
Canney, 98th Mass. 149, and Chase vw. Ingalls, 122 Mass, 381, and is be- 
lieved to express the settled law of Massachusetts. 


Deshon 7. 


The same doctrine prevails in Connecticut, and was sustained in an able 
and learned opinion of Chief Justice Williams in the case of Forbes v. 
Marsh, 15th Conn. 384, decided in 1843, in which the principal authori- 
ties are reviewed. The decision in this case was followed in the subse- 
quent case of Hart v. Carpenter, 24th Conn. 427, where the question arose 
upon the claim of a bona fide purchaser. 

In New York the law is the same—at least so far as relates to the vendee, 
in a conditional sale, and to his creditors—though there has been some di- 
versity of opinion in its application to bona fide purchases from such 
vendee. Palmer, 6th Johns 
Ch, 437, where an auctioneer had delivered to the purchaser goods sold at 


As early as 1822, in the case of Haggerty ~. 


auction, it being one of the conditions of sale that indorsed notes should 
be given in payment, which the purchaser failed to give, Chancellor Kent 
held that it was a conditional sale and delivery and gave no title which 
the vendee could transfer to an assignee for the benefit of creditors, and 
he said that the cases under the English bankrupt act did not apply here, 
The Chancellor remarked, however, that “if the goods had been fairly 
sold by P. (the conditional vendee), or if the proceeds had been actually 
appropriated by the assignees before notice of this suit and of the injunc- 
tion, the remedy would have been gone.” ‘In Strong ~. Taylor, 2 Hill 
326, Nelson, Ch. J., pronouncing the opinion, it was held to be a condi- 
tional sale where the agreement was to sell a canal boat for a certain sum 
to be paid in freighting flour and wheat as directed by the vendor, he to 
have half the freight until paid in full with interest. Before the money 
was all paid the boat was seized under an execution against the vendee, 
and in a suit by the vendor against the sheriff a verdict was found for the 
plaintiff, under the instruction of the court, and was sustained 7x danc. 

In Herring v. Hoppock, 15 N. Y. 409, the same doctrine was followed. 
In that case there was an agreement in writing for the sale of an iron safe, 


which was delivered to the vendee and a note at six months given there- 
for; but it was expressly understood that no title was to pass until the 
note was paid, and if not paid, Herring, the vendor, was authorized to re- 
take the safe and collect all reasonable charges for its use. The sheriff 
levied on the safe as the property of the vendee, with notice of the plain- 
tiff's claim. The Court of Appeals held that the title did not *pass out of 
Herring. Page, J., said: ‘*Whenever there is a condition precedent 
attached to a contract of sale which is not waived by an absolute and un- 
conditional delivery no title passes to the vendee until he performs the 
condition or the seller waives it.’ Comstock, J., said that “if the 
question were new it might be more in accordance with the analogies of 
the law to regard the writing given on the sale as a mere security for the 
debt in the nature of a personal mortgage; but he considered the law as 
having been settled by the previous cases, and the court unanimously con- 
curred in the decision.” 

In the cases of Smith ». Lyons,5 N. Y.,41, and Waite 7. Green, 35 Bob. 
585, S. C., 36 N. Y. 556, it was held that a bona fide purchaser, without no- 
tice from a vendee who is in possession under a conditional sale, wi!l be 
protected as against the original vendor. These cases were reviewed 
and, we think, substantially overruled in the subsequent case of Ballard ~. 
Burgett, 40th N. Y. 814, in which separate elaborate opinions were deliv- 
ered by Judges Grover and Lott. This decision was concurred in by Chief 
Judge Hunt and Judges Woodruff, Masonand Daniels; Judges James and 
Murray dissenting. In that case Ballard agrees to sell to one France a 
yoke of oxen for a price agreed on, but the contract had the condition 
‘that the oxen were to remain the property of Ballard until they should be 
paid for,”” The oxen were delivered to France, and he subsequently sold 
them to the defendant Burgett, who purchased and received them without 
notice that the plaintiff had any claims to them. The court sustained Bal- 
lard’s claim ; and subsequent cases in New York are in harmony with this 
See Cole ~, Mann, 62 N. Y. 1; Bean. Edge, 84th N, Y. 510. 


decision, 

F, EDHOLM, of Superior, Wis., has taken an 
W. interest in the Century Piano Company, as 
will be seen from the following : 

W. F: 
Piano Company, and will hereafter have sole charge of the 
Superior branch of that company in the place of H.C. 
Camp, who was formerly the manager of the company’s 
affairs in this city. In connection with this change might 
be mentioned that Mr. Camp will join the army of real 


Edholm has bought an interest in the Century 


estate hustlers, though it has not been definitely decided 
that he will sever his connection with the Century Com- 
pany entirely. 


I 


for nothing. 
does one more frequently meet the possible victims 
of bunco schemes than in the intending purchasers 
of pianos. The whole plan of operation of the sharps 
that live by the “piano racket,” as they call it, has 
been so frequently and so fully exposed that it is re- 
markable to note the number of persons who daily 
fall into the snares set for them by the wily men 
and women who conduct a fraudulent business in 
pianos, 

The regular advertisement of ‘‘a lady who is tem- 
porarily embarrassed wishes to dispose of a magnifi- 
cent $1,000 upright piano at a sacrifice,” the « widow 
about to break up housekeeping would sell her piano 
at any price,” and the “a family about to leave for 
Europe would sell their elegant piano, stool and 
cover—cost $960—for $190,” these and others it would 
seem should be so well known by this time that the 
general public should no longer be deceived. But the 
dear public still continues to look for bargains in 


T is surprising how many people there are still left 
in the world who are seeking to get something 
In no one phase of life in New York 


pianos, and the dear public continues to be deceived 
by unscrupulous people who foist upon them pianos 
of the lowest grade at ridiculously high prices under 
the various plots concocted by the bunco piano deal- 
ers. 

Any reputable person having a piano to sell takes 
it to the dealer or manufacturer from whom it was 
purchased, or sends it to auction to be disposed of. 
The people who advertise pianos or a piano for sale 
at a private (?) residence should be looked upon with 
suspicion, because in 99 cases out of 100 it is a fraudu- 
lent transaction by which an instrument is disposed 
of at a fictitious value, anywhere from $50 to $300 
above its real value. 

It is tiresome to go into particulars all over again, 
the matter has been gone over so often and often be- 
fore. Any salesman in a reputable piano house can 
give customers particulars as to the frauds practiced, 
and THE MUSICAL COURIER will give information to 
anyone who desires it, but we cannot take up our 
space for a detailed description of the schemes re- 
sorted to by the bunco piano dealer. 


Joseph H. Schroeder & Co,, 12 East Sixteenth-st., this city, are the 
name and address of a new piano and music establishment. 

—Frank L, Gibson, formerly retail salesman at the Mason & Hamlin ware- 
rooms, Boston, is now with the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston. He 1s 
a son of Mr Joseph Gibson, of the Henry F. Miller, Sons, Brothers 
Piano Company. of Boston, 

The late Mr. Molineux intended to give a donation of £2,000 to the 
Royal Society of Musicians at their annual dinner, which will take place 
on April 29 at the Hotel Métr6pole, Lord Lathom in the chair. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Mr, Molineux died before he could sign the document 








authorizing his executors to pay the amount.—London ** Figaro.’’ 
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THE TRADE 


DINNERS. 


IKE a good salad, the two trade dinners which are 
L to come off in this city are mixed, and we pro- 
pose to separate the elements by explaining the 
difference between. It is expected that at both the 
inner men will be thoroughly satiated, but there will 
be quite a difference between them, if not a distinc- 
tion. 

The first dinner is to be given on the evening of 
March 31, at Delmonico’s, preceded by a reception 
from 5 to 7, the latter hour being the dinner hour. 
This reception is for the purpose of giving an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views between the piano 
manufacturers of this city who are members of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association and their guests, the 
piano manufacturers from out of town who will re- 
pond in person to the invitation to attend the asso- 
ciation dinner. The of the association 
having charge of this dinner consists of Nahum 
Stetson, chairman; George Nembach, Henry Behr, 
William F. Decker, L. P. Bach, A. H. Fischer and Otto 
Kroeger. 

The other dinner will be the third dinner of the 
Piano and Organ Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, the first having taken place in 1889 at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; the second last year at the 
Hotel Brunswick, and unlike the first dinner, which 
has been arranged with an eye or with many eyes to 
business, this dinner is for social purposes only. 

To the first dinner no person is invited who does 
not belong to a piano manufacturing firm, either as 
a member or an active stockholder. Noorgan maker. 
no member of the supply trade, no member of any 
kindred trade, and—we say it with regret (for we doso 
enjoy a good piano dinner, as it were)—no member of 
the music press has been invited or will be admitted. 

To the other dinner many persons belonging to the 
crafts above mentioned, and many not belonging to 
them, may be invited (price of the plate not yet 
fixed), and a glorious repetition of the dinner of 
April 24, 1890, is anticipated. 

Last night, as we were on the press, the committee 
upon whom devolves the arrangement of the latter 
dinner were in session. Mr. Steinway, who is presi- 
dent of the P. and O, Association and who was expected 
to attend, was compelled to preside at an important 
meeting of the Rapid Transit Commission. 


committee 





IN TOWN 

ia ms e 
INCE our last issue the following members of the 

S piano trade have been in town : 

D. S. Johnston Tacoma, Wash. 
— ae , .e+eeeM. & H. O. and P. Company, Beston. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


S. Q. Mingle...... 
George H. Chickering 
Tis DONTE vn soeescoccesy 
C. A. Willard 


Waset a ty ries ..New Haven. 
Weaver & Williams, Olean, N. Y. 
\ Knight -McClure Music 

‘| Company, Denver, Col. 





CARTER IN ATLANTA. 
> 
HE Atlanta “ Journal ” gives the following addition- 
al news on the subject of the suit brought by the 
Atlanta Piano Company : 

This morning the Atlanta Piano Manufacturing Company, through its 
attorneys, Messrs. Arnold & Arnold, entered suit against the Lowry Bank- 
ing Company, Mr. R. J. Lowry and Mr. W. B. Miles for $50,000. 

The company alleges that it was doing a fine business when, on January 
9, the Lowry Banking Company, at the instigation of Mr. W. B. Miles, 
who was seeking maliciously to destroy its business, filed a petition in the 
Fulton Superior Court asking for the appointment of a receiver. The 
company alleges still further that Mr. Miles and Captain Lowry and the 
Lowry Banking Company entered into a conspiracy to injure, ruin and 
get possession of the property and business. The petition still further al- 
leges that Mr. Miles, Captain Lowry and the Lowry Banking Company 
entered into a conspiracy with Charles L. Heck and other employés, and 
succeeded in making them file an additional petition asking for the ap- 
pomtment of a receiver. Since’ both petitions were denied by the courta 
suit for damages has been instituted. 


Back of the Atlanta Piano Company stands George 
W. Carter, erstwhile of Boston. Mr. Carter was en- 
gaged by the Atlanta Piano Company, some time last 
year, and we recommended to the defendants in this 
suit to send North for testimony on the past history 
of that individual. It goes back to the time before 
his occupation as jigsawyer in the Emerson piano fac- 
tory; then as member of the said company ; then as 
traveling man for Vose & Sons; then as member of 
the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company, bankrupted 





under his management ; then as a resident of Canada, 
and in connection with this his administration of the 
Anguera estate ; then as a traveler and employe of 
the Boston Piano Company ; and then in various other 
capacities. 

Evidence is on file that may prove highly interest- 
ing in a court of law in Georgia, and we believe that 
the parties interested in this suit have the energy, the 
intelligence and the means to get it all. 








KNIGHT-McCLURE CHANCE. 
have during the past months made occasional 


E 
W reference to the pending changes in the 
Knight-McClure Music Company, of Denver, and a 
call on the part of Mr. George Campbell of the corpo- 
ration last Monday enabled us to learn the full par- 
ticulars of the reorganization of that house. 

Mr. W. W. Knight and his son, Eugene Knight, have 
withdrawn from the Company under a mutual agree- 
ment, which binds both parties for the period of four 
years, the first named not to enter the piano or organ 
trade, the latter not to enter the musical merchandise 
trade. W. W. Knight and his son have purchased the 
stock of musical merchandise of the company and 
will continue in that line of the business purely. 

The stockholders of the Knight-McClure Company 
are F, A. Knight (who has always held a large interest), 
of Knight & Atmore, clothiers; L. W. Waterbury, 
known from the days of the old house of Knight & 
Waterbury, predecessors of the company; A. K. 
Clark and George H. Campbell. Mr. Knight is presi- 
dent, Mr. Campbell, treasurer and manager. As an 
evidence of the latter gentleman's capacity 
energy it is only necessary to say that six years ago 
he was a tuner for the firm. 

Probably before many months the name of the 
company will be changed to the Knight-Campbell 
Company. 

Mr. Campbell tells us that they will represent the 
Steinway, Weber, Decker Brothers, Evérett, Smith- 
Barnes, Fischer and Kimball pianos and the Story & 
Clark and Kimball organs, The company have lately 
opened a branch house at Pueblo. 


and 








THE SCHMIDT AFFAIR. 


ATEST accounts from Evansville indicate the 
3 possibility of a settlement. The injunction 
asked by the merchandise creditors has not been 
argued. These creditors hold claims of about $18,000 
to $20,000 against assets of about $60,000. If the 
bondsmen arrange with the creditors all will be well. 
Of course, the Ritter embezzlement virtually wipes 
out the entire Schmidt business and leaves nothing 
for the merchandise ¢reditors, but there appears to 
be reasons why the bondsmen may be willing to 
settle with merchandise creditors or permit a gradual 
disposal of the stock under their auspices. Messrs. 
Steck, Behning and Wilcox & White favor this plan, 
but Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. have not signified their 
intention to approve of it. 


ACAIN CORRECTED. 
as 

HE Peoria, IIl., “ Journal” of the 13th inst. makes 
7 the following statement : 





Judging from the number of pianos and organs sold it 
will not be long until nearly every house in the country 
will be blessed with one or the other of these instruments. 
Musical instruments and books have been reduced in price 
until those adjuncts of civilization are within reach of 
nearly everybody. 

Judging from the number of pianos and organs 
that are now manufactured in proportion to the popu- 
lation, and judging from the increase of piano and 
organ production in proportion to the increase of 
population, it will be many a long year before every 
house in the country will be more or less blessed with 
one or the other of these instruments. 

As a matter of fact not one-tenth of the families of 
the United States is at present supplied with a piano, 
and not one-fifth is supplied with an organ. We pre- 
sume that the statement that «‘ musical instruments 
and books have been reduced in price” does not 
mean that musical instruments and musical books 
have been reduced in price, because the latter state- 
ment is not true. Instruments that are entitled to be 
classed as truly musical instruments are still high in 





price, and music books that are worthy of considera- 
tion are still high in price. 

Whatever lower elements may have come into the 
business within the last decade and whatever even 
cheaper elements may come in before the end of this 
century, there will always remain a high standard of 
musical instruments that will command high prices, 
because they represent in themselves the value that 


they sell for. 





OF INTEREST TO THE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


ee 
Boston, March 2, 1891 
To the Editors of the Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—It is gratifying to see that the Piano 
Manufacturers’ to the 
musical pitch question at its appréaching dinner, 
March 33. 

Some two months Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Arthur Nikisch, and expressed the 
great desirability that our leading orchestral conduct- 
ors and manufacturers should unite on one pitch as 
the national or « American pitch.” 

Mr. Nikisch had, it seems to me, a good reason for 
preferring to use the “French” or ‘Boston Sym- 
That this was adopted two 


Association intends discuss 


since I saw Theodore 


phony ” pitch (C-522), viz.: 
years ago by the musical congress at Vienna as, on 
the whole, the most desirable pitch ; that it is now 
the normal pitch of France, and, also, I believe, the 
standard in Germany and other European countries. 
Mr. Thomas had previously expressed his entire 
pitch for his or. 


” 


willingness to adopt the “ French 
chestra. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, whom I saw in York 
the other day, expressed his willingness to do like- 


New 


wise. 
I believe our other leading conductors are ready to 
Damrosch in 


join Messrs. Thomas, Nikisch and this 
movement. 

It therefore seems to me very desirable that our en- 
terprising musical papers should, between now and 
March 31, agitate this highly important matter as it 
deserves, and that on that date the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association will find it entirely practicable and 
most desirable to formally adopt the French pitch as 
our national or « American” standard, 

With 
united all others would follow. 
sO many musical nations agreed on one common 


the leading orchestras and piano makers 


Furthermore, with 


standard, would not England and other countries fall 
into line and thus render possible the adoption of a 
common “international” pitch as the standard for 
the entire musical world ? 
You are at liberty to use this as you see fit. 
Yours very truly, Epw. P. MASON, 
President Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ Co, 


Furthermore, under its 


Ate is one of the most important matters to be ad- 


justed by the association. 
auspices it is hoped that the question of uniform 
warranty will finally be settled. In fact, there are so 
many vital trade matters already under discussion 
association that there are sufficient data in 
We be- 


with the 
hand to keep it busy for months to come. 
lieve the question of uniform pitch was suggested by 
Mr. William Steinway, whose suggestions have all 
associ 


been met with enthusiasm by the rest of the 


ation. 





Henry Pilcher, the well-known Louisville church organ builder, is 
dead. He died on February 22 of pneumonia, aged 63 years. 

The firms of Appelgate & Johnson, shoe dealers, and Albertson & 
Mickel, dealers in music, both of this city, yesterday purchased a building 
ot in Millville, on which they purpose erecting six stores. The lot is 
business centre 


Albert 


city. 


situated on the corner of High and Oak streets, in the 
the town. The block will be two stories in height and of brick 
son & Mickel will occupy the corner store for their business in that 
Jersey City ‘* News.” 

Wagoner & French, who came here a year ago and began the manu 
facture of organs in a quiet way on the second floor of a building on Pearl- 
st., will now branch out on such a scale as will make their establishment 
rank among the important ones of the city. A factory building, 40 by 80 
feet, three stories in height, is being put up out at Morning Side, 
versity-pl. addition. near the new station on the Milwaukee road 
Sioux City “ Journal 


on Uni 
The 
concern, as enlarged, will employ about 50 men 

—The Little Falls and Dolgeville Railroad Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000, to construct a railroad in connection 
with the New York Central from Little Falls to Dolgeville. The directors 
for the first year are Warren H. Loss, E. H. Talbot, C. H 
C. Warren, W. W. Worthington, E. T. Waste}l, Henry Earle, New York ; 
Alfred Dolge, Edmund Brown, of Dolgeville ; J. S. Barnett, Titus, Sheard 
J.J. Gilbert, Little Falls. Warren H. Loss is president, Alfred Dolge vice 
president. 


Schrymser, C. 
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THE WEBSTER PIANO EN- 
TITLED TO ITS NAME. 


- > . 


. E few months ago the Webster Piano Company 


was organized, with Mr. Freeborn G, Smith, 
manufacturer of the Bradbury piano, as president, and 
Gen, Stewart L. Woodford and Col, Alex. 5, Bacon as 
directors. 

The Weber estate claimed the name Webster was 
an infringement on Weber, and tried to obtain a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Webster Piano Com- 
pany from using the name Webster on their pianos. 

The motion was argued before Judge Ingraham, of 
the Supreme Court, and denied, as seen from the fol- 
lowing decision : “ The plaintiff shows no right to the 
use of the word ‘ Webster,’ and it is clear that there 
was no intention to sell the defendant’s pianos as the 
pianos manufactured by the plaintiff. It is not shown 
that the use of the words ‘Webster Pianos” has de- 
ceived anyone, and I do not think it is likely to de- 
ceive anyone.” 

The Weber estate appealed to the General Term of 
the Supreme Court, and the case was argued before 
Judges Van Brunt, Daniels and O’Brien, and by the 
following unanimous decision the order of Judge 
Ingraham was sustained: «‘ The order appealed from 
should be affirmed, for the reasons stated in the opin- 
of the Order affirmed, $10 


costs and disbursements.” This clearly demonstrates 


ion court below. with 
that the Webster Piano Company is entitled to the 
use of its name. 


The Webster Piano Company is composed of capi- 


talists representing between $1,000,000 and $2,000,- 
ooo 
* * * 
A curious effort seems to have been made to cre- 


Mr. F. 


selected the Webster name because 


G. Smith took or 


he was defeated 


ate the impression that 


his purpose to gain possession of or get a control- 
the Weber 
Smith was anxious to get an interest in the Weber 


in 


ling interest in business. Suppose Mr. 


business ; does not that argue the great intrinsic value 
of that 
for some of our esteemed contemporaries to permit 


establishment, and would it not be advisable 
this matter to drift into the realm of the past, in- 
stead of parading it constantly in the press in the pre- 
sumed interest of Albert Weber ? 

Albert Weber, who has returned from a successful] 
business trip over.a great extent of country, is a man 
of brains, of more than ordinary capacity, and he is 
gifted with the intelligence to appreciate that a con- 
stant repetition of these threadbare stories cannot 
Weber 
future development 


help the business and is not conducive to its 

Why certain trade editors are constantly dealing in 
such reminiscences is a mystery to anyone who ac- 
cuses them of judgment, but to the man who recog- 
nizes their stupidity it is clearly understood. Mr. Al- 
bert Weber cannot stop them and is not supposed to 
The 


Weber business is in splendid shape and never before 


furnish them with brains to run their papers. 


has its outlook been as encouraging as at present. 
he results of Mr. Weber's latest trip will be felt for 
months to come. The agents are simply enthusiastic 
about the instruments and the manner in which they 
have of late been turned out of the big factory on 


Seventh-ave, 


THE FAILURES. 


> 


there have been but four failures of 


{) 
S These have 


been the Ellis, Davis Brothers, Topping and Schmidt 


far in 1891 


importance in the piano business. 


Music House affairs. The first one, J. C. Ellis, of 
Cleveland, was due to an extravagant instalment busi- 
ness and an effort to sell more instruments than a 


1ealthy demand required; the second, Davis Brothers, 
of Savannah, was due to disgraceful business manage- 
ment; the third, J. Topping, of Calais, Me., was due to 
poor management, resulting chiefly from the illness of 
Mr. 
Evansville, Ind., which is now in work, appears to be 


ropping ; the fourth, the Schmidt Music House, of 


the result of bad management at least, and perhaps 
downright fraud, as may be shown when the matter 
is fully investigated. 
There have been some minor difficulties here and 
of sufficient moment to 


So it will be seen 


rank with 
that after 


there, but none 


these above mentioned. 





all 1891 has not in its first two months netted the dis- 
asters that some people predicted when the last year’s 
business should be wound up. And of the important 
failures here cited it may be said that they were all 
caused by transactions that originated one, two or 
more years before 1891. 

Therefore it is true that this year does not open up 
so badly after all, and the dullness that has prevailed 
during January and February may be looked upon 
as an evidence of a more conservative trade than we 
have heretofore known. This condition is to be ap- 
plauded instead of deprecated, because it is an un- 
deniable fact that there has been too much “ push- 
ing” done in many directions. 


Sound Sense. 
R. CHAS. ANDREWS, a piano tuner, of St 
Louis, has some sensible ideas about pianos that are 
expressed in the St. Louis **Globe-Democrat’’ of the 22d 
ultimo as follows : 

There are several pianos in St. Louis to-day which were 
made before the century commenced, and there have been 
pianos sold this year which, with reasonable care, will out- 
live the twentieth century. There are some parts that will 
want renewing, but the expense of repairing need not be 
heavy. Moderate use helps a piano. If it is not played on 
at all the instrument gets out of tune, just as a man who 
gives up work for any length of time loses his ‘ grip.”’ 
the other hand, too much playing wears out a piano rapidly. 
That an instrument will get ‘‘tired’’ is an old joke, but, 
like a good many jests, there is a strong element of truth 
about it. Any teacher of music will agree that toward the 
end of a term the tone of his piano gets sadly woebegone ; 
but after it has shared a vacation with the pupils it responds 
readily to the touch, and, if not a giant, it is certainly a 
piano refreshed. Five minutes’ ‘‘strumming’’ hurts an in- 
strument more than two hours’ steady play, and some of 
the sensational compositions, so popular among semi pro- 
fessionals, are destruction to a piano. The man (or woman, 
for that matter) who wants to make his piano outlive him 
should never let it stand up against the wall, for damp is 
fatal, and unless there is a current of air to the rear damp 
ness is unavoidable. Placing books or ornaments on the 
top is also very objectionable, as it is lable to injure the 
tone. The best plan is to open the top a little while play- 
ing and to close up the keyboard as well as close down the 
top the moment the lesson or performance or practice is 
over. To let a piano get badly out of tune is to shorten its 
existence. The best is the cheapest so far as tuning is con- 
cerned, and the practice of contracting by the year instead 
of paying for each tuning is on the increase. 


These be good things well said, and it is wise that piano 


men should think of them and know more. Such inter- 
views in the daily press are worth something to piano users 
and to piano dealers, because they are practical truths 


that can be readily understood by all interested. 








Decorate the Parlor Piano. 


HE magic skill of modern decorators has vanquished 

the formidable aggressiveness even of the parlor piano. Formerly 
pianos were most obstinately, hopelessly angular objects in a pretty parlor, 
But 


even a piano has possibilities, and since these possibilities have been dis- 


positively refusing to lend themselves to any scheme of decoration 


covered and realized the piano is the keynote of the whole decorative 
scheme 

Of course in all city parlors an upright piano is used, and instead of be- 
ing set back against the wall like a child in disgrace it is now turned out 
into the room almost at right angles, which*is decidedly more agreeable 
to the performer. The back of the instrument is then draped with some 
beautiful material, hanging like a curtain to the floor. Sometimes a plain 
piece of Roman sheeting is used, a silken damask or pompadour velvet 
with the main color in harmony withthe room. Some ladies introduce a 
small picture or bit of embroidery in one upper corner, around which the 
drapery is hung gracefully, or clever needlewomen embroider the whole 
drapery A scarf of silk harmonizing with the 
hanging at the back falls over the top of the piano, and there are candel- 


in quaint, odd designs. 


abra or some light pieces of bric-A-brac that will not rattle when the in- 
strument is in use 

Such are the possibilities of a piano as an object of decorative art, but 
Placed near a 
bay window, it shuts in the cosiest lovers’ nest imaginable. Soft cushioned 
windew seats that have room for just two—intuitive seats they might be 
are hidden thus away completely from the cold, cruel world. 


wonderful, indeed, are its possibilities in another direction 


called 
Smokers’ retreats with little couches may be hidden in the shadow of such 
Or a delightful 
tea corner is made with a screen for a doorway, and soft divans and dim 
Miss Georgia Cayvan has such a tea corner in her artistic 


a piano when rich hangings fall from a corner window. 


lights inside. 
little house in Harlem. 

The back of the piano is hung with a soft shade of yellow, brocaded 
with dull green leaves and flowers. Against this the little tea table is 
placed, with its dainty belongings, and a low chair beside it where the 
hostess presides. A yellow cushioned divan extends entirely around this 
corner, lighted by the’soft radiance of a lamp with a pale green shade and 
piled high with a baker's dozen of pillows— large and small and medium 
with bright silken covers 
Among other new decorative articies are the new jewel embroidered 
frames, cushions and spreads. Of course, it is to be expected that these 
popular jewels should be promoted from dress toneedlework. The favor- 
ite material for this work is rich brocaded silk or velvet, and the original 
design of the brocade is covered with the jewels and silken stitches. Gir- 
dles, sachets, epaulettes and fillets for the hair are made effectively of this 
kind of work, as well as decorative articles for the house. 

Photograph frames are embroidered in gold bullion interspersed with 
jewels, and book covers are very attractive with imitations of metal 
clasps and corners wrought in gold thread and jewels. Cotton handker- 
chiefs have the most prominent parts of the design covered with this jew- 
The designs, when embroidered, are cut out and appliquéd 
The newest tea cosey is made of fluffy white frieze, 


eled work. 
onto rich material. 


lined with flannel and embroidered with an appropriate motto. Much 
more dainty are the coseys for slipping over a dish of hot cakes. They are 
round in shape and a trifle larger than the dish they are to cover. They 


are thickly wadded and covered with soft silk, drawn up 1n a full rosette 








Sunday ‘Sun.’ 


at the top. 


On | 


The Trade. 


—Montelius Brothers is the name of a new piano and organ firm at 
Denver, Col. 
—T. H. Eaton & Co., the music dealers, of Gloversville, N. Y., have re- 
moved to a large store. 
—C. Luther Lowe is doing a good trade with Shoninger pianos at 
Punxsutawney, Pa, 
A. B. A. Briggs’ music store, at Wellsboro, Pa., is to be removed this 
week to Elkland, Pa. 
—W. D. Kyle, the Fort Wayne music dealer whose illness has been re- 
ported, is convalescent. 
W, W. Church, dealer in pianos and organs, Aurora, IIl., lost $250 by 
fire on the 21st ; no insurance. 
L. V. Hall, piano and organ dealer, Dansville, N. Y., is dead. The 
business will not be continued by the heirs. 
—Plans for the new building of the Louis Grunewald Company's Mil- 
waukee branch have been completed and accepted. 
—A. D. Ogden will open a branch of Shearer's music and piano business, 
of Oneonta, at Cooperstown on April 1. No fooling ! 





| —The new firm of piano and organ dealers, Calkins & Featherly, of 
Great Falls, Mon , have as a manager Mr. G. W. Leary. 
~The entire stock of musical goods in the establishment of George 
Spencer, San José, Cal., was sold out at auction on February 21. 
—Chas. Burnham & Co., music dealers, Akron, Ohio, are closing out 
the business. Mr. Burnham will devote all his time hereafter to teaching. 
C. C. Young is an active piano drummer working up trade in and 
about Brockton, Tauntonand other Massachusetts towns in that vicinity. 


Kirk, Johnson & Co., of Lancaster, Pa., have opened a branch store 
at 304 West Market-st., York, Pa, Link & Hamme and Mr. Julius, look 
out! 

—R. T. Sperry is out of the Manning Piano Company. Other reports 
are to the effect that the Manning Piano Company are through with R. T. 
Sperry. 

The New England Piano Company, of New York, are adding to their 
force of outside salesmen and are in search of men capable of*working in 
this direction. 

The final touches are now being put upon the new wareroom building 
of Messrs. Behr Brothers and the entire magnificent place may now be con- 
sidered completed. 

Prof. L. 
Company, of Des Moines, Ia 


S. Gerberich is now chief salesman of the Rydman Piano 
He is a handsome man, with a flowing 
mustache and an elegantly cultured beard. 

—Wells Brothers, of Pueblo, Col., have bought out the King Piano Com- 
pany, of Denver, Col., and will conduct it as a branch of the Pueblo house. 
The firm consists of Mr. Wells, Sr., and four sons, all in the business. 

—The alterations of the Manhattan Building are being pushed forward 
rapidly, and it is probable that the store No. 96 Fifth-ave., to be occupied 
by the B. Shoninger Company, will be finished some time before May 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Chickering entertained the Russian pianist, 
Viadimir Pachmann, at their residence on Brush Hill-road, Milton, last 
week. It is also highly probable that Mr. Pachyderman entertained them. 

—We thank Mr. L. J. Paige, the manager of the Burlington, Vt., branch 
of Messrs. G. H. & C. F. Hudson, of Plattsburg, for a well printed book 
entitled ** Illustrated Vermont,” which contains a flattering notice of his 








firm. 

—Since it has become definitely settled that the organ company will not 

remove to Geneva, it has been impossible to secure a quorum of the board 
of trade of that village. The bottom has dropped out completely. —Water- 
loo ** News.”’ 
Peter McCormick, 414 Adams-st., Toledo, Ohio, is doing a good trade 
in Mason & Hamlin pianos and organs, Clough & Warren organs and 
Everett pianos He sticks to his business like a leech, means business and 
does business 

Mr. D.S. Johnston, formerly of Cincinnati and now of Tacoma, Wash., 
was seen last week, with his whiskers somewhat abridged, in close confab 
with Gildemeester, who, it will be remembered, was at one time much in- 
terested in his business, 

The musical instrument store of Theo. Hinderman, 2647 Atlantic-ave., 
Brooklyn, was entered by burglars on Tuesday night. Fifty dollars’ 
worth of things were stolen and Mr. Hinderman’s assortment of banjos 
and Union-sq. violins was shattered. 

—William Steinway, the New York piano manufacturer, has invested 
$1,000 in the stock of the Luening Conservatory of Music. When Mr. 
Steinway visited Milwaukee a few days ago he inspected the conservatory 
and was much interested in it.—‘' Evening Wisconsin,’’ Milwaukee. 

—The private watchman of the Schomacker piano factory, Philadel- 
phia, caught a thief in the factory one night last week just as he was get- 
ting away with the belongings of some of the workmen. There appears 
to be heroic material in that watchman. 

—The agent of the Standard Music Company, of Winston, is canvassing 
in Madison and vicinity for the sale of the excellent pianos and organs 
handled by the company. Any of our readers want to buy ag instrument 
you cannot trade with a more reliable house.—Madison, N. C., ‘* News.” 

Mr. M. H. Haverty, for some time with Chickering & Sons, later with 
the B. Shoninger Company, then with Geo. F. Herbert, then with Hard- 
man, Peck & Co., and who inthe times between engagements has been 
working on his own hook, is now with the New England Piano Com- 
pany, of New York. 

—A rumor is current that S. A. Karn, the music dealer, has decided to go 
out of business here and locate at Payne, Ohio. Mr. Karn wishes to have 
it denied, as he has no intention of locating elsewhere or going out of busi- 
ness either. —Fort Wayne ** Sentinel.”” 

Already denied in THe Musicat Courter two weeks ago, 

—Mr. J. T. Adams, the music dealer, has commenced a suit for $500 
against Henry Forney, a farmer east of Lexington. Forney bought a 
piano and Adams says he now refuses to give his note for payment, which 
(according to the plaintiff) he agreed to do.—Bloomington (IIl.) “* Panta 
graph.” 

—Mr. C. F. Chickering was much improved in health during the 
last week and it is hoped that he will be well enough to again leave his 
house as soon as the spring weather comes. Mr. George A. Chickering, 
who was in town last week looking after matters here and attending his 
brother, has returned to Boston. 

—Here is a novel ‘‘ad.”’ worthy of notice for its originality and for the 
moral it points: 

There are more than 20 stores in Brooklyn where you can buy a piano 
if you have any money, or hope to have any. If you are in need of one 
take a day off and see how much you can learn at each store that is bad 
concerning all others, and then buy a Chickering, or an Ivers & Pond or a 
Fisher piano of Chandler, 300 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 

Having been notified that the present relations existing between the 
gentleman and ourselves would cease in case we should neglect to mention 
his name in the paper, we herewith most cheerfully and heartily testify to 
the fact that Mr. Karl Fink was in Boston last week. In order to avoid 
all possible confusion on this point we request him to be kind enough to 
send us a telegram upon his next arrival in that city,so that we shall be 
able to mention his name in the paper the next time he goes to Boston, 
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LAGIARISMS are not only tiresome but 
P painful ; constant repetitions are naturally monotonous, 
and when things get to be monotonous they cease to inter- 
est us, and by ‘‘us’? we mean the big word and not the 
big I trade editors, with their constant repetitions about 
themselves and what they think, and what they believe 
and don’t believe and don’t know. This, however, reminds 
Now, what is the Style 1? See a full page 
THe Musical Courter 
say that 


of Style I. 


u 


advertisement in this number of 
and you will appreciate what we mean when we 
this particular Style I had a perfect right to be egotistic 
and call itself by the first personal pronoun. 

Just as a plagiarism tires us and a repetition has no inter- 
est for us, so, on the other hand, does something original 
attract and concentrate our interest, and where it has merit, 
is striking and at the same time artistic we bring forth 
our praises to bestow them as lavishly as we know how. 

rhis Style 1 is a most attractive and original and artistic 
piano made by C. C. Briggs & Co., the Boston piano manu- 
facturers, who long ago secured renown for their beautiful 
pianos. Look carefully at the design, notice its architec- 
tural balance, the harmony in its structural lines, the hand 
machine work), and the general 


made carving (no cheap 


character and outlines of the whole design. There is some- 


thing stately, noble and refined about the piano; it has 


tone in its case, it has character and it is not an imitation 


and can therefore rightly be styled—I. 
No wonder, 


a great house the following letter: 


herefore, that the firm is able to publish from 


New York Crry, 


Va 


October 10, 1890. 


Gt EME The Style G, just received, is a beautiful instrument, both 
regards tone and cas¢ 

Duri the time we have had your pianos they have proved more than 
i actory, and we are delighted with them in every respect. Their tone 
pure and sympathetic, being remarkably even, and the action is 
elastic and responsive to the lightest touch. The cases are elegant in de- 
and as for standing in tune we do not think there is any piano before 

¢ public that embodies this essential quality more thoroughly. 


) gives us pleasure to say that the many teachers and singers who 


using Briggs pianos here in the city all unite in saying chat they are 
pe y adapted for the voice, on account of their mellow quality and 
weetness of 
W g succe we are 
Yours truly, C. H. Dirson & Co. 
\s will be seen, Messrs. Ditson speak of the Briggs pianos 
n general and refer to tone, tune, case work, &c. We, 
1owever, grant all this, as we frequently have, and in ap- 
yreciation of the handsome Style I Briggs ask our readers 
o give a detailed examination to the illustration and then 
magine the instrument standing before them in dark finish 


x fancy mahogany, for they are made in either of these 
two fashions. They may possibly be able to appreciate the 


instrument to some extent, but to get a thorough apprecia- 


tion of it they must see it and hear it. 
A Large Judgment. 

Judgment for $194,414 was entered yesterday against 
Gustavus Baylies, Jr., formerly receiver of Augustus Baus 
& Co., piano manufacturers, in the matter of his account- 
ing, in faver of Daniel G. Thompson, the present receiver 
of that firm 

HE above item was published in all of the 
New York daily papers on Wednesday last. Mr. 
Baylies (with the accent on the last syllable) was engaged in 
other transactions of a questionable nature, both in this city 


and Brooklyn, at the time of his receivership, which was 


not settled up. When exposure threatened him he disap- 


ired and his present whereabouts are not known. 


The Name Is Wrong. 


us from the West: 


A 


Sacem, Ill,, February 28, 1891 
Wi my family physician. When I want information in 
egard to the ma ture of a piano or an organ! goto Tue Musicat 


Please answer and 


H, T 


( ' Is e Mabry & Evans pianoa stencil ? 


ge Yours respectfully, Pace. 


There is no Mabry & 


be a stencil. 


Evans factory. Such a piano 


would therefore There is a Newby & 
Evans p! 
dealer can handle. 


best pianos a It is straight goods, 








MONG latest inquiries the following reaches | 


| of $50,000, tiled articles of incorporation with the county 


| M. McCain are the incorporators. 


ino made here by that firm, and it is one of the 


made by Newby & Evans—a firm whose word is as | 
good as their bond. 


The Name Is Right. ° 
Ripcway, Elk County, Pa., February 27, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier 

Will you kindly state in your next issue of Tue Musicat Courier 
whether any such firm as ** Marchal & Smith Piano Company,’’ New York, 
exists. I have examined some of their organs sent to this county to parties 
on 15 days’ trial? In my opinion it is a cheap instrument, and is not even 
worth half the price they offer them for. The firm is not reported in Dun's- 

Yours truly, Frep, SCHOENING. 


Marchal & Smith are stencilers. They have no fac- 
tory, and buy pianos and organs where they can get 
the goods that suit them. They are candid about it 
and say that they think that kind of business is the 
right kind. 

Mr. James, of James & Holmstrom, who are right 
next door to Marchal & Smith, is another ardent sup- 


porter of the stencil theory, and one of his argu- 
ments in favor of the stencil is the fact that since its 
agitation more piano factories than ever before have 
sprung into existence, to the detriment of New York 
piano manufacturers, This is the same argument 
used by Marchal & Smith. In reply it is only neces- 
sary to state that all the active New York piano man- 
ufacturers have grown immensely since the stencil 
agitation, many of them having doubled their annual 
output. Old fogies like Mr. James and stencilers are 
not in it, and hencethey complain. 

Had Mr. James always sent his pianos out with his 
own name instead of shipping hundreds with Tom, 


Dick and Harry’s name upon them, he might have 
made a valuable trade mark for himself. These ar- 
guments Mr. James and other stencilers call «at- 
tacks.” We are not attacking individuals ; we attack 
humbugs, swell heads, frauds, stencils and hypocrisy, 
and besides all this we publish the NEWS. On that 
basis THE MUSICAL COURIER has made itself the great 
music trade paper of the United States. 


Communication. 





Orrice or Western Cotrace Orcan Company, } 
Orrawa, Ill., February 23, 1891. 5 
Musical Courier, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—We notice in your journal of February you 
state that the ‘Western Cottage Organ Company’s work. | 
men, Ottawa, Ill., who had been laid off for some time, 
went to work again on a nine and one-half hour basis on 
Tuesday last.’’ Will you please correct this statement 
and let us know where you got your information ? 

The Western Cottage Organ factory has been running on 
full time for the last three years, since we moved to 
Ottawa, Ill. We have not shut down over two days in a 
year to even repair machinery during this time. A large 
proportion of our machinery was put in new, and we have 
been running 10 hours the year round as near as daylight 
would permit. Our trade never was as good as at the pres- 
ent time. Yours truly, 

WESTERN COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY. 

[The item was taken from a local item published by an 
Ottawa paper, or a paper published in the immediate 
vicinity.] 


HE Grand Rapids Piano Case Company filed 
of 26th inst. 

The company will make and sell piano 
The 
business will be carried on under a capital stock of $50,000, 
one-fifth of which is already paid in. The incorporators 
are Michael H. Ducey, George W. Crater, Felix Ramoille, 
Lucius Boltwood, C. C. Comstock, E. H. Foot, J. Moart and 
Huntley Russell, all of Grand Rapids. 


articles association on the at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


cases, organ cases, furniture and other like products. 


** * 


The Des Moines Piano Company, with capital stock 


C. H. Sweeney, E. C. Kohn, J. W. Chase and W. 
The business is stated to 


recorder. 


be the manufacture, purchase and sale of pianos and other 
musical instruments. 


—P. Brenner & Co., Augusta, Ga., are new representa- 


tives of the Steinway piano. 





A Piano Attachment. 
R. R. T. SMITH, who easily takes the lead among 
New Hampshire's inventors, has perfected and sold to a New 
York house his piano attachment. This attachment consists of ingenious 
mechanism applied below the keyboard of a piano, by which a perforated 
piece of music is unrolled, so that the keyboard responds. The machine 


| was tested this morning with a four hand sheet and worked to a charm. 
| The machine was built by Mr. William H. Flinn, the well-known Nashua 


inventor and mechanic. Mr. Smith's embroidering machine is working to 
a charm, and is being operated in New York and in Europe. He will give 
his time for the present to perfecting his typewriter railroad switch.— 
Nashua ‘‘ Telegram.” 


Buchanan & Hanners’ Music Store. 
HIS firm is composed of C. N. Buchanan and W. S. 
Hanners, and has been in the music business here for eight years. 
They occupy one side of the large room in the Logan House Block on 
Walnut-st., the other side of which is occupied by M. B. Smith's stock of 
jewelry. They handle the Everett and the Harvard pianos, manufactured 
in Boston, which for tone, durability and finish have no superior in the 
country. In organs they have the Clough & Warren, manufactured at De- 
troit, Mich.; the Kimball, made in Chicago, and the Western Cottage, 
made at Ottawa, this State. They also sell the Singer sewing machine. 
These goods are all for sale on time payments to suit purchasers. 

They also keep sewing machine repairs, sheet music and music books, 
and are prepared to furnish anything in the line of musical instruments 
that may be desired. During the eight years they have been in business 
here they have built up an extensive trade by a strict adherence to honor- 
able methods, their goods always proving to be exactly as represented, 
and their knowledge of the qualities of every make of musical instruments 
enables them to give their customers valuable advice. They have a branch 
store at Cairo, where they are also doing a prosperous business.—Mur 
physboro (Tll.) ** Era.’’ 








Refers to Killough. 


A large music company is being formed by the business men of Florence 
todoa meee retail and jobbing business in musical instruments of al 
kinds. It will be the only one of its kind in the State and will sell to the 
trade in South and North Carolina. The central position of Florence is 
greatly to her advantage in this respect, being situated in the centre of a 
circle whose circumference would pass through or very near to Charles- 
ton, Columbia, Augusta, Wilmifgton and Charlotte.—Charleston, S. C., 
“ News.” 


(Tue Musicar Courier has published all about the incorporation of the 
Killough business at Florence.] 


Ramos and the Organs. 


OR more than a hundred years our sister city of Man- 
that is, a pipe 


F chester has been without a genuine church organ 
organ—but last evening the first strains of that most sacred of musical in- 
struments were enjoyed in the new church edifice just completed by the 
Presbyterians. 

The organ was built by the Moline Pipe Organ Company, of Moline, Ill., 
from plans furnished by Messrs. Manly B. Ramos & Co.,to whom the 
contract had been awarded, The design of the case and the decoration of 
the pipes are in keeping with the artistic taste displayed in the interior of 


the church. The solo stops of the organ, as remarked by a prominent or 


| chestral director who was present, closely embody the timbre of the instru- 
| ments heard only in complete orchestras. 


The full organ, as tested by 
“Old Hundred,”’ sung by an audience of 700 people, was capable of ** fill- 
ing "’ the edifice. 

The following program was rendered, but the enthusiastic audience in 
sisted upon encores, and their appreciation was rewarded by a number ot 
exquisite gems. 

It is not always that purely instrumental music is encored, but Messrs 
Sheppard Webb and Kirk Matthews easily secured more than usual recog- 
nition in their organ solos. 

The opening of this organ marks an era in musical Manchester's history, 
and we congratulate the Presbyterian Church, so ably presided over by 
the eloquent Mr. Van Houten, upon the stride she has taken in musical af- 


fairs.—Richmond, Va., “* Times.”’ 
Bet pee piano tuner and repairer. Qualifications as tune? 
most desired. None but thoroughly competent man need apply. 
State references and whether can repair small instruments, Address 
“Southern Music House,”’ care this paper. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE-—The scale and patterns of an upright 
piano. Must be 7% octaves, full iron frame and height not to be 
less than 4 feet 7 inches or more than 4 feet 8 inches. Address Post Office 
Box 1721, Boston, Mass. 
ANTED-—A list of musicians who have sold pianos and organs and 
have refused to accept a commission. Any dealer who will send 
in the name of such musicians as he knows coming under this rule will 
confer a great favor upon the trade which will redound to his benefit. 
Address James Chandler, care of this paper. 
OR SALE—Plan to drum up retail sales. 1 can show every legitimate 
dealer how he can make good sales, particularly of pianos, in the 
section where he is known or where his business stands in good repute. 
This thing can only be done by firms who have a first-class reputation 
and whose names stand well in their respective communities. The sales 
are made according to a system, and such firms as have tried my plan do 
not care to make it public, as the scheme is too — to give away. Thor- 
oughly legitimate ; open and above board ; no funny business and subject 
to the scrutiny of any intelligent merchant. Address C. Go., care of Tue 
Musicat Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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TUNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE following communication from a tuner in 
T Brooklyn will explain itself. We see no harm 
in the suggestion, and we see many ways in which it 
would be of great advantage. 

Such an organization was proposed at the last 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
at Detroit, but it never came to anything. There is 
such an organization in England, and it has grown in 
importance and influence year by year until now it is 
an established institution of great importance to the 
trade there. THE MUSICAL COURIER will do all in its 
power to aid the movement suggested by our corre- 
spondent if someone will take the initiative, and its 
columns are open to any who wish to discuss the 
matter publicly : 

BROOKLYN, February 22, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

For several years I have been hoping to see the initiative 
taken by someone advocating the idea of some kind of a 
piano tuners’ association, and have finally concluded to be- 
gin talking about it myself, trusting that others will follow 
and that the effect of our talks may lead to some practical 
As I view the matterit is not only possible but neces- 
There can be no doubt 


work, 
sary that an association be formed. 
but that it would be welcomed by tuners, dealers and manu 
facturers (stencil shops and some dealers possibly excepted) 
and by the piano owning public as soon as our objects 
were understood. I claim this for the following reasons : 
The tuner has fallen into general disrepute with the pub- 
lic, because of the frauds or piano butchers, who go about 
armed with a screw driver, monkey wrench, a coil of stove 


pipe wire (size, 18 to 30) and cheek. The public is abso- 


lutely ignorant of the science of tuning, but is not long in | 


finding out that it has been victimized, and straightway 
proceeds to anathematize all The result 
store, leaving an order thus: 


piano tuners. 


is a rush to some music 


“I want my piano tuned, but he must be a first-class | 


The 


man that does it, and I shall hold you responsible. 
last man that attempted to tune it beet | ruined it.’ 





Of course she (it is generally a she) is told, ‘‘We have 
only first-class tuners here,’? whether the proprietor is a 
reliable or a stencil dealer, using his own stencils—but the 
doubt implied by the person giving the order and its con- 
sequent odium rests on the tuner. In fact the tuner is re- 
garded with suspicion by all strangers. 

Is this to be wondered at? No. Can it be 
Yes. Not in a day, or month, or year, perhaps; no 


remedied ? 


quicker than any great reform can be established, but it | 
Here are my ideas; take them for | 


can be done. How? 
what they are worth: 

Let the nucleus be composed of men of respectability, in- 
telligence and well-known ability, from among whom should 
be chosen an examining board, for no one should be al- 


lowed to join the association until he has demonstrated his | 


ability to not only tune well but to do properly such repair- 
ing and regulating as come within the meaning (to cus- 
tomers) of piano tuning. Let it be understood and made 
public that the object of the association is to eliminate from 
the ranks of tuners all frauds, butchers and bums—that the 
holding of a certificate of membership in the association is 
in itself a guaranty that the holder is a safe and reliable 
man to employ. 


Respectable dealers and manufacturers would uphold us 


at once, and the press would, I think, be .glad to give us | 


favorable notice, not only for our own sake, but for the pub- 


lic good. 


years would not elapse before all good men would be in the 
association and all bad ones compelled to drop all preten- 
sions and look for a living in some other way. Nor need 
such an organization be confined to New York or Brooklyn. 
The results of good work are contagious, and similar organ- 


| izations would spring into existence all over the country. 
| In connection therewith a board of employment might be 
would | 
| cease to adorn the ‘* Help Wanted ”’ columns of the papers. | 


” 


established, so that ‘‘ Wanted, a first-class tuner 


Dealers, manufacturers and others would soon learr that a 


| letter addressed to ‘‘ Secretary Piano Tuners’ Association ”’ 


would bring far better and less annoying results. Such in 
If they are im- 


let us hear 


brief and crudely expressed are my views. 
If the 


oe let us know why. reverse, 


| 
encouraging words and try to form some plan of 


I may be too sanguine, but I think if the objects | 
stated were faithfully and intelligently carried out two | $20,000 of stock and to make certain concessions 


| institution 


| that the piano business is one of the very safest. 


‘* getting 


together.”’ TUNER. 


Another Scheme. 


Proposed Factory at Sioux City. 
HIS we find in the Sioux City, Ia., “ Journal,’ 
and the C.H. Martin referred to is the piano dealer of 


that city and St. Paul: 


There are good prospects that before long arrangements 


| will be completed for the erection of a piano factory in 


Sioux City. The project is backed by C. H. Martin, of this 
city, and some St. Paul gentlemen. 

Mr. Martin understands the piano business thoroughly, 
and knows beyond cavil that the instruments can be manu- 
factured here and sold in this Western territory at a profit. 
He has a business built up which would take all the instru- 
ments he could manufacture. Moreover, an Eastern manu 
facturing company has agreed to enter into a contract with 
him at any time to take all the instruments of its make that 
a factory in Sioux City will turn out. Thus the proposed 
factory will be furnished a ready and certain market for 


| every piano that can be made. 


Mr. Martin can furnish the balance of the capital needed, 
and will guarantee to go ahead and put in the plant if $100, 
000 worth of stock is subscribed. Of this he wishes to have 
at least half paid in at once. He has been negotiating with 
the Leeds Company for some time, and the prospects are 
that a deal will be made. The company has agreed to take 
if the 
locates at Leeds. An active canvass will be 
made for subscriptions to the capital stock, and it is hoped 
that the encouragement will be such as to warrant the par- 
ties in commencing work as soon as spring opens. 

A gentleman interested in the enterprise said yesterday 
People 
who buy pianos are of the class that are able to pay their 
bills. Piano paper ranks with the very best collateral that 
can be found, and there is not a company in the business 
that is not making money. There was a positive piano 
famine the latter half of last year. The facilities for mak 
ing them are not equal to thedemands. With this fact well 
known, and the additional fact that the entire output of the 
factory has a market guaranteed ata profit, there is no rea- 
son why the enterprise should not be taken hold of and 
made a success. A further announcement may soon be 
looked for of 1m — Sonenouente. 
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PALACE ORGANS 





ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 
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& BLAKE 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 


ORGAN 


Co. 


& H. in 1861. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


N AsOM & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Ride Sere method of stringing, 
| patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 
| M4508 & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
} + The Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
Other makers followed, but 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
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ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
——YORK, PA.——. 


Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. | ; 


THE CELEBRATED 


WEAVER « ORGAN. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED ''ERRITORY. 


N 


| N 


the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts “The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Highest awards at all the great world’s 
exhibitions since and including that of 
Paris, 1867. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt’’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New drawing room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. 


N 
N 


N 
N 
N 


Best ra § of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free from the fudédiness which 
is common. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, 
Liszt, Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal 
cone College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing. 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

The Piano as constructed on the M. & H 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 


the Abbé 


"ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 








A 
Remington 


Standard 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


UNEXCELLED IN —— 








Typewriter Peet 
will 

economize time, 
reduce labor, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


General Factorc 


- == CINCINNATI, O 





preserve health, 
save money, 
prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, | for cash 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
$60.00 with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, 


From Vienna. 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Pupil of Marchesi. 
Operatic and Concert Singing. A ply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East 5th street, New 


Instruction in 





NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of “‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 


| | “Tae NEEDHAM Piano Orcan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, 
! 
f 


Skilled 


Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
(ALSO THEATRE SCHOOL) AT DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Examinations for admission on April 3. 
catalogue of teachers apply to the Secretary, Prorgssor EvGan Krantz, Director, 


Eighty-seven teachers, 


forty-five branches of studies, 
Admission also at 


Education from the beginning till perfection, 
any other time allowed. For prospectus and 
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For Sale. 





HE lower 


of THe Musical CouriER, the space 


the Behning advertisement, 
provide i that Messrs 


The location 


between now and that time. 

best in the paper and we are open to proposition for it con- | MONG the newer claimants for favor none 
ditional upon the Behning option. The space is now owned is more busy than the firm of Cornett & Co. at 
by them up to and through the edition of Wednesday, | 503 West Twenty-first-st. in this city. 

March 25, and has been paid for by note, which note has 


left hand corner of the back cover | 
now occupied by 
will be for sale after March 25, 
}ehning & Sons do not arrange for it 





| 
| 





is one of the | 


been paid, but we herewith offer it and include all comers, 
| for up to date we have not received notice from Behning & 
Sons as to what they propose doing, and having owned the 
| Space for many —_S — they ee have first option. 


H. NL Cornett & Co. 


are complaining of dullness Cornett & Co. have this owed 


month sent out their full complement of pianos, which 
means that they have maintained their average of 10 per 
week. Certain changes at the Cornett factory are in con- 
templation which will enable the firm to manufacture about 
15 pianos per week, and about all of these are already con- 
tracted for by agents. Additional capital is being secured 
and when the new plans are completed we predict that the 
Cornett piano will have before it a very active career. The 
pianos commend themselves to wise buyers, and are ex- 
cellent examples of what may be produced for a low figure. 
Those dealers requiring a very moderate priced piano 
which may be relied upon will do well to write to Cornett 


& Co. 


While many houses 








CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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in the market, 


and Southern States, 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the N 
also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 


AN BROS. “DRGANS 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. a Dix | St. Chicago, i 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


Yew England, Middle 


20 East {7th St., New York. 











GEO, P) BENT. 


/ MANUFACTURER } 


GHIGAGO. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FAOTORY: 
149 and 15: Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 











W. H. BUSH & COo., 





| 
| 
| 
| 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East posed Avenue; | 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





Acents WANTED 






THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


flee remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe : 
A complete history of music. 

2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

-Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 
5.—Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 

and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 
7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 


| introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
| asale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 


literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
anyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 


MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & €0., 


Music Publishers, 





| Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 


Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or address 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








._@ ESTABLISHED 1857.23 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ee” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FAOTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
omit OA GO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 











THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 
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PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY 


IN THE WORLD. 


OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, - 
INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 





Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections, 


LYON & HEALY, 
Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO. 


Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of 7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ¢YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW + YORK. + 











SHAW PIANO U0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY. 








FACTORIES: ERIE, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


M44 and 446 West 16th Street, 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


” Cambridgeport ‘Mass: ~ 
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lateRAVEN & 

















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
=~ O PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
R' Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


7 NEW YORK : 
Bole Agente fone United} 26 Warren St., New York. 
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ORGESTR, 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 











915 Maroy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y. 


AANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


to the M if 


BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
171 Broadway. 


ls 


Brooklyn. 





LECTED COU ese 


ddress all New York 


CHICAGO, ILI 
210 State Street. 


LOU OOO OO 


Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y." 


Brapeury Mysic HALL, 


290 & 292 








WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE.- 


GON, MICH. 


ao 
EOL CH) NY 


* KRAKAUER \ 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, | 
236 STATE-sT., 
Cuicaco, February 28, 1891. i] 
HE following clipping from the “News” of 
this city explains itself so fully that no comments are 





necessary : 


Mrs. Christiana Truby secured a substantial revenge in Judge Clifford's 





ut this morning inthe shape of a verdict for $2,500 damages in her suit 
against Henry Detmer and others for trespass. 

Mrs. Truby had a large music store at the corner of Halsted and Ran- | 
jolph streets in 1887, but in May of that year Detmer, who ran a smaller 
rival establishment next door, gathered a crowd of men—about 25 in 


and going into Mrs. Truby’s store emptied the place of its costly | 
All this valu- | 


number 
pianos, music boxes, violinsand other musical instruments. 
able merchandise was dumped on the sidewalk in the midst of a driving 
rain. Many of the delicate instruments were destroyed or stolen. The | 
next day Detmer moved in. In explanation of taking this apparently high | 
handed method Detmer claimed he had a lease of the place from the West | 
Chicago Masonic Association, and that in Mrs, Truby’s lease was a clause 
viving the power to the association, its agents or assigns to forcibly eject 
Mrs. Truby whenever it so chose. He claimed to be the agent of the 
indlord, with the right under the lease to oust Mrs. Truby. The latter did 
ot think so and began suit, which resulted as above. 


Mr. Jesse French was in the city this week, simply on a 
pleasure trip, and although there was no business indicated 
by his visit something may come of it ; he looked around a 


little and there is something to see in this city, if only one 


will take the trouble to look for it. 

Mr. J. C. Macy, the president of the Rice-Hinze Company, | 
has been in town for a short time. The 
company is growing so fast that Mr. Macy and Mr. Rice 


business of the 


see the necessity of having the office, which has heretofore 


een mainly in Des Moines, placed right where the business | 
is done, although the idea of coming to Chicago was mainly 
Mr. Rice’s, Mr. Macy and the other members of the con- | 
cern are more than satisfied with the result. 

Mr. John McCaffrey, of Davenport, 
steamboat man, bought this week of Messrs. Lyon & Healy, 


Ia., a wealthy 
the largest music box ever imported by them, and probably 
one of the largest ever brought into the country. The price 
was $1,200. 

Mr. L. E. 
returned from a Western trip, 
He 

there 


M. J. Chase, who has just 


gives some interesting infor- 


Chase, son of Mr. 


mation about Muskegon. says the town now contains 
that 20 factories 
come to the town soon, which he thinks will 
Mr. Chase 


30,060 people, and are new 


which will 





» the population another 10,000. says 


they sold 40 pianos at retail in Muskegon the week before 
last. 

Mr. S. H. Dyer, of Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, 
Minn., was in town,,accompanied by Mrs. Dyer. Mr. 
Dyer, as an-old residéfif 6E-Chicago,“has so many friends 
and social and business engagements while here that it is 
hard to catch ‘him sufficiently at liberty to gather much 
business news from hisssection, but it was learned from him 
that their, business was thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent is on his way home and is expected next 
week. His, business this month has been very extraor- 
dinary in pianos. 

Messrs. Story & Clark are now so noted for their pro- 
duction of new styles that some of their customers are 
writing them for catalogues of their new spring styles of 
Exact figures show that Messrs. Story & Clark 
sold 179 more organs in January than the preceding Jan- 


organs. 


uary, and 220 organs more this month than February one 
year ago, and they confidently expect to sell at:least 10,- 
000 instruments this year. 

Mr. Jacob R. Hessler has secured a patent on a device to 
equalize the tone in a reed organ; he also says there is 
some prospect of another organ manufactory being started 
in this city, with which he will be connected. 

The Kimball Company will open business in their new 
warerooms on Monday ; they have already a large propor- 


tion of their stock in the new place. This new store, by 


| the way, is not a model piano wareroom by any means. 


The ceiling is too low, and there are three rows of posts 
running the length of the room, which are decidedly detri- 
mental to beauty. With such a fine location and so much 
room it is a pity the whole effect should be so disappoint- 
ing; whoever planned it ought to be decorated with a 
leather medal for making the worst possible use of a fine op- 
portunity. 

Messrs. Prince & Co., the largest mysic house in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, have been succeeded in the business by 
Messrs. R: H. Nunn & Co. 


I 


for some years been engaged in the interest of the Smith 
American Organ Company. Mr. Merrill succeeded Mr. 
Hawkins (now with the Emersons) in the management of 
the Smith Company’s London business, and won golden 
opinions from our English cousins. 


Merrill’s Return. 
N our last issue we announced the expected 
arrival of Mr. J. N. Merrill from London, where he has 


We have before now 
had occasion to advert to Mr. Merrill and the career which 
lies before him in the music trade of this country. Heis-a 


man who will unquestionably make his mark. Being gifted 
by nature-with a striking personality and magnetic tem- 
perament, he at once becomes en rapport with those whom 
he approaches. A genial manner, added to an intelligence 
far above the common order, marks him for a young man 
bound to rise and tocommand. Broad and liberal in views, 
he is progressive and ardent in what he undertakes. 

There can be no clearer proof of this than the fact that 
he has risen to the chief placein his employers’ esteem and 
is now engaged to marry the daughter of the president of 
the company with which he is associated. Entering into 
the Smith Company’s employ about 10 years since, he has, 
step by step, achieved the highest distinction possible to a 
young man—to rise from the bottom round to become the 
confidant of the head of his firm and finally the accepted 
son-in-law. Hogarth’s famous pictures of the industrious 
apprentice find a fit analogy in Mr. Merrill’s progress. Suc- 
cess often turns strong heads, but with all the brilliant 
successes which Mr. Merrill has achieved he is still the same 
companionable, hearty, unspoiled and unaffected gentleman 
we knew years ago. 

It'is too early yet tooutline any of Mr. Merrill’s plans for 
the future, but we predict with the confidence born of cer- 
tainty that an element has now come into the trade which 
will make its influence felt throughout its ramifications. 
And the influences of honest purpose, courage, foresight, 


and determination to succeed honestly and tocarry a name 
above reproach are of enormous value to any line of trade. 








So we say, welcome home to Johnny Merrill ; and suc- 
cess to Johnny Merrill. 


Bad Man. 
New Beprorp, Mass., February 24. 

REDERICK CLEMENTS, for five years em- 
ployed by E. B. Chase & Co. as outside agent for the 

sale of pianos, organs, sewing machines, &c., is wanted by 
About one year ago his accounts were wrong, 
but as he promised it would not occur again it was over- 
looked. His accounts again being ‘ blind,’’ he was asked 
to help straighten them out, which he promised to do yes- 
terday. As he did not appear, however, attempts to find 
him were made, but in vain. Investigation reveals the fact 
that a large number of machines, organs and pianos have 
been sold for half price, and credit made to the firm on the 
instalment plan. This scheme he worked so cunningly that 
he was not detected. Nine machines were found to-day 


whose owners show receipts, but the books of the firm show 
only small payments on them. It is not known how large 
the embezzlement is, as a general canvass must be made, 
but enough has been learned to prove a deficit of $1,000, 
and the firm thinks it will reach $3,000.—N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune.” 


detectives. 
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OUR LATEST ADDITIONS. 





Prices, Catalogue and Terms upon Application. 








THE “OPERA”’ 


is one of the most salable in the market. 


ALOLIAN ECHO PEDAL and our 
BRIC-a-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT 


= 
PIANO 
The 


styles of cases are new and unique and attract 


more than ordinary attention. 











PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


ume PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRFE. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTU fA OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., <1: ceccenemerms sores 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


<@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 


GRAND, SQUARE 














COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 50,000 MA D E 
or AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., cunmany, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
SCOMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO'S PIANOS. - 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


GRAND, daca tgh and UPRIGHT, 


ed by Liszt, - ttschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Str: 
ye , Pa . Heilb and aaucaaes 
Greatest Maste 


State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, Fi 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty 7 and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Yzars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Sonthern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








BRAUMULLER| 


PIANOS. 


Ahigh Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


CLARENCE Brooxs & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ne Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 





ser Pian COUDALY 


MANUFACTORY : 


119-121 AVENUE OD. 


WAREROOM : 
1283 F*"ifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








) WM ROLPING & SONS, 


if i Foreign Music, 


Edition “ Peters,” 
Editions, 


“Andre” and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United Sta te and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 





BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND W 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street | 
NEW YORE. | 


AREROOMS: 


This Building & os weed iS Sciety fot ne, Mosefectare of 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge 


ROTH g ENGELHARDT, 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


FRED. er ELHARDT 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sors’ Action Department. 
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ME sO] ARTIN GUITARS Hau hunt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 











enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE LA COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI1, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Xi. Y. 






® ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Uoright 


AGE 
~PIANOS.? 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


(@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
3 —— WAREROOMS ; — 
EF 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
— SS —CsCS I. 229 Chott Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 








CIOS A A AT 


\e 
j 
iB? 
| 
i 
' 
j 














SITE AIGAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





ELIGEL GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between eed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


or— 





— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 





KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, | =4 


NEW YORE. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OFr— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN./? IVORYTON,. CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY; 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Chureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHASE 60. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 








MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVS. 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 





DUBABILITY. 








For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PEASE PIANO COMPARY, 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & CO, —————= 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YoRek. 


GAN %— THE ——# 
ANN ARBOR ORt.M0. | WIRSCHING: 


WANT THEM. CHURCH ORGAN C0. 


BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 














ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 











‘ANN ARBOR,’ MICH." < SALEM, OHIO. 


Sal 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a a 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 





Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, *« 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, = 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have o 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STECK 


GEORGE STECK & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


PIANOS. “ 


ICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCOA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


Great Power, Evenness of 


Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


Eocromom AAG L COLE & SON 


$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
RY V4 Fut Avene Pres 
; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Bi Brooklyn Taber- 
irst Presbyterian, 













And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Kast Righth St., Kast River, 
Mew, Orleans. 31, and Plas NEW YORK. 


ISTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Ch. N. 
Philadelphia, 3: Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 

















Upright and Square 


prIPLA WOS. 








PS on 


| SSIS APS 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 





























Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 





1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated b ploniete 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Met tal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin 


Eire 


GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 
« E. M. Bowman, S. N . Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
= + Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 








TENRERS. THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Which we fully Warrant for 








Upright and Square Ki sa 
PIANOS, ‘imeseey | Wilson Co, 





Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Pactory, 162 Hampden Street, | BOSTON, JLASS. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES, 


Fiano Stools, 
SCARFS, MUSIC RACKS, &c. 


Art Embroideries. 
T. F. KRAEMER & CO.., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 








Art Decorations. 











Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 








NEVT WORE. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





=. G. EARERINGTDTON! & CO.z, +s o 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 


# Upright atl TT 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
ur patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, |i eo 7 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. C , wu oma if; 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, : 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD WER 











Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
The Jesse French Piano and Organ Co., Memphis, Tenn. Smith & Nixon, Indianapolis, Ind, 
The Jesse French Piano and Organ Co., St. Louis, Mo. J.O. Twichell, 223 Wabash Ave.,, Chicago, II]. 
The rae French Piano and Organ Co., Nashville, Tenn. C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio. C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 5 and 7 Appleton St., Boston. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


iA 

{ ii 
| Hi itll Hi 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


BEHNING nse. 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


ye Upright and Grand a Factory: 553 to 657 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


NWew Work Branch, JACKE HAYNES in chaige, 


BEHEHN LN G & SON. 20 East 17th Street. 


LOGEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 




















Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New “York. 
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